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Young People Have a New Religion, 
According to Prof. Robert k. Rogers 


ROF. Robert E. Rogers of the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology de- 
livered an address on “ Our Young People” 
in Wellesley, Mass., Sunday, September 8, 
in which the present state of Protestant 
religion was described as follows: 

It is the common wail that our young 
people are irreligious. I don’t believe it. 
Not in any fundamental sense that mat- 
ters. The difficulty here is simply an- 
other angle of this greater difficulty. 
[Professor Rogers criticized the educa- 
tional system for being in the hands of 
women teachers of inadequate discipline, 
who are responsible for the state of youth. | 
They have no intellectual training which 
enables them to settle their religious prob- 
lems adequately. Here I must be very 
precise. I am speaking of the Protestant 
boy and girl of the better educated kind. 
I cannot pretend to speak for the Catholic 
or the Jew. But I will say this: The in- 
telligent Catholic boy or girl seems to me 
far better trained and intellectually more 
competent in matters of religion and so- 
cial ethics; and the intelligent Hebrew 
boy or girl, whether orthodox or liberal, 
seems to me far more wide-awake in mat- 
ters of religion and social thinking than 
the Protestant boy and girl. 

Our American Protestant boy and girl 
are as little interested in ideas of religion 
and social ethics as they are in politics 
and science. They seem to have no ideas 
on which to build. They have received 
no training in these matters in school and, 
apparently, none in their churches. Those 
who come from the West and South, where 
Fundamentalism is stronger than it is 
here, are noticeably different in this re- 
spect. And the Episcopalians are more 
like the Catholics. 

I am speaking of our Eastern evangeli- 
cal churches, where, apparently, the Sun- 
day-school is so haphazard and the preach- 
ing so inferior that religion makes literally 
no dent in the youngsters. They have 
little sense of what the fundamental re- 
ligious problems are and no thoughtful 
ground on which to stand. Many of them 
no longer go to church. 

You will remember that a recent ques- 
tionnaire of a large group of Protestant 
clergymen found that they agreed one 
hundred per cent. on only one article, that 
there is a God. On every other article of 
the historical Christian creed the agree- 
ment ranged from ninety per cent. down 
to a fifty-fifty split. This anarchy will 
perhaps explain why the religious belief 
of our Protestant boys and girls boils 
down, so far as I can see, to a very diluted 
and unintelligent kind of Unitarianism. 

By that, I mean that they seem to 
believe, without knowing, what the well- 
trained Unitarian holds on a reasonable 
basis. They believe hazily that there 
is a God—the rest of the creed makes 
no impression on them. And _ increase- 
ingly I find that their God is by no means 
a personal God; it is rather the God of 


Hinstein and Spinoza. In the face of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s criticism of that con- 
cept last spring, I was surprised to find 
how many supposedly evangelical Protes- 
tant boys at Technology took it as a mat- 
ter of course that Spinoza’s God, the or- 
ganization of natural law, was theirs also. 

Without question, many of them are 
finding in the scientists and the modern 
stoic and epicurean philosophers, men like 
Eddington and Bertram Russell, Krutch 
and Lippmann, the kind of religious sys- 
tem which the Protestant Church, stand- 
ing like Buridan’s donkey between Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism, trying to eat 
its cake and have it-too, has failed com- 
pletely to furnish. 

So far as I can see the religion of the 
educated, intelligent Protestant youth of 
the future will be Christian only in the 
looser sense—not the Christianity of the 
creed, but that of the Quaker and the 
Unitarian. And the God of their future 
will be the experimental evolutionary God 
of natural science. 

That is, unless our Protestant churches 
get together and do some competent, crea- 
tive thinking. 

The result of all this shows in the 
notions of conduct held by our young 
people. Most of them, so far as I can 
see, no longer believe that matters of 
conduct have anything to do with religion. 
They do not believe in the notion of sin 
as something displeasing to God. The 
punishments of hell and the rewards of 
heayen no longer interest them. Here 
their training in the practical and im- 
mediate, their inability to deal with ideas 
as ideas, shows itself. 

Conduct is with them a matter of prac- 
tical expediency. They do not believe 
that drinking is a sin, but they do be- 
lieve, most of them, that it is socially 
expensive and hurtful. The notion that 
amusements, the theater, dancing, card- 
playing are sinful is too absurd for them 
to consider. 

If they keep away from sexual dissipa- 
tion, it is not from any notion of sin, but 


for entirely practical reasons. In the 
frequent discussions of such things as 


birth control and companionate marriage, 
the angle taken is, almost invariably, not 
whether it is sinful, but whether it will 
work or not, the pros and cons of its 
practicability, and its expedience. 

With all this, they have fairly decided 
notions of what a decent person and a 
good citizen is like. I believe that their 
notions of the fundamentals are essentially 
decent and sensible, that they will make 
as good wives and husbands, citizens and 
producers, as any generation ever has 
been; but they are undoubtedly weeding 
out and throwing away, as incompetent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial, a great many 
matters of personal conduct which 
bothered their parents and do not bother 
them at all. 

To sum-up: Large numbers of bright 
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and receptive, but badly trained and un- 
disciplined young people find themselves 
face to face with an unimaginably com- 
plex civilization. They must come to 
maturity under pressure such as no other 
generation has ever known; pressure of 
the old and new fighting it out in matters 
educational, social, and religious ; pressure 
of enormous change and strain in the 
business world; pressure of every sort of 
propaganda trying to exploit them for its 
own purposes, 

Our civilization is a _ high-pressure 
motor. Our young people, forced to drive 
it, are developing extraordinary resources 
of quick-wittedness and nerve. But they 
must develop it by practice—as we are not 
training them to be adequate chauffeurs, 
let alone engineers. A good chauffeur 
can’t stand back-seat driving. That is the 
reason why so many of our young people 
show a marked and hard-boiled distaste 
for -the preachings~ of» theorists. -and 
idealists; why they are disposed to ques- 
tion all suggestions, no matter how well- 
intentioned, to see if they seem likely 
to work. 

This is definitely not an age of ideal- 
ism; it is an age of pragmatic, trial-and- 
error, skeptical utilitarianism. For when 
you are learning to drive the most highly 
powered machine the world has ever 
known, you have no time for theories. 
About all you can do is keep your eyes 
on the road—and drive. If you cut out 
of line, you will be given a ticket—so you 
behave. If you mope along the road, you 
will be speeded up. You don’t know 
where you're going, but you’re on your 
way! You have been handed the wheel, 
and, by George, you’ve got to drive! 

That, it seems to me, is the mental 
attitude of so many young people I have 
talked with. That may explain some of 
the things in them which we may find 
perplexing and dubious. They are, only 
half-consciously, developing a new technic 
to meet new human conditions. 


Unity Temple of Moline, III, 
Will Be Dedicated October 6 


Unity Temple, the new building of the 
First Unitarian Church of Moline, IIL, 
will be dedicated October 6. Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese will give the address, and Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of the 
neighboring First Unitarian Church in 
Davenport, Iowa, will offer the dedicatory 
prayer. The minister, Rey. Gordon Kent, 
will conduct the service. 

The first gathering in the new building 
was the annual church meeting, at which 
reports of loyal effort on behalf of the 
church by the various organizations were 
heard and Mr. Kent was called to the 
pastorate for another year. All officers 
and chairmen of standing committees 
were re-elected. The Alliance branch con- 
tributed $300 to the church and also made 
gifts to the church school, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Western Confer- 
ence, the international work of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, and the school at Swans- 
boro, N.C. Unity Club contributed $50 to 
the church. 
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2 Pacifie Unitarian School for the 
inistry celebrated the twenty-fiith 
yersary of its founding, in the irst 
Unitarian Chureh, Berkeley, Calif., Sep- 
tember 4 and 5. 

" Letters of felicitation were received 
from theological schools and. institutions 
of learning in the United States and 
hurope. L. P. Jacks, principal of Man- 
chesver College, Oxford wrote: “‘As prin- 
Gipal of the College let me assure you 
that we are greatly honored by the invi- 
tation and express my regret that under 
the circumstances. it would not be pos- 
sible for us to send a representative. At 
the same time I ask you to be assured 
of our cordial good wishes and fraternal 
sympathy and express, on behalf of the 
College, the earnest hope that your work 
may prosper under the blessing of God.” 

Thirty institutions were represented by 
delegates attending the anniversary. 
Among these were Harvard University, 
University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Mills College, Reed College, and 
the University of Vermont. Among the 
theological schools represented were the 
Theological School in Harvard ‘Univer- 
sity, Meadville Theological School, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Newton Theological 
Institution, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Berkeley Divinity School, and the 
theological schools of the Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Presby- 
terians around San Francisco Bay. 

The meetings of the Central Section of 
the Pacific Unitarian Conference were 
merged with those of the anniversary 
celebration. 


A Dream Partly Realized 


The anniversary address was to have 
been delivered by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
but illness prevented him from coming. 
President Earl M. Wilbur, therefore, de- 
livered the address, on the ‘History of 
Twenty-Five Years”. ‘I undertake”, he 
said, “here to tell the story of an ideal, 
early cherished by souls who were fer- 
vently devoted to the cause of liberal 
Christianity and who zealously desired its 
spread on the Pacifie Coast; of hopes 
long deferred but never abandoned; of a 
dream at length partly realized; of a 
steady uphill struggle in the face of in- 
herent difficulties and narrow resources, 


unrelaxing effort, aided and encourageé 
many faithful, 


patiently and persistently waged, nee 


on the one hand _ by 


sympathetic, and generous friends, and at 
the same time hindered and retarded on 
the other by the passive coldness or the 
active disparagement of some that might 
fairly have been expected to be its friends, 
but who for lack of faith and vision 
proved to be at best only carping critics, 
and at worst active opponents, endeavor- 
ing to undo and bring to naught that for 
which others gave life and substance ; 
and finally of honorable though modest 
achievement, in the past and present, of 
ideals still undimmed, and hopes for the 
future still bright.” 


Best Unitarian Library Here 


Dr. Wilbur outlined the story of the 
establishing of Unitarian churches on the 
coast after 1859 and of the difficulties in 
obtaining suitable ministers for them; of 
third-rate men, often deficient not only 
in ability but also in character, spoiling 
splendid movements already begun, until 
at length something had to be done. The 
first person known to have felt the neces- 
sity of a divinity school was Mrs. Sarah 
A. Kendall, who came from Massachusetts 
to Oakland, Calif., in 1877. She seriously 
thought of it in 1882 and shared this ideal 
with Francis Cutting, whom she later 
married. This ideal germinated in the 
soul of Dr. Charles W. Wendte, as he 
traveled up and down the coast as mis- 
sionary superintendent. When he saw the 
opportunities, the failures in scores of 
new movements organized in the eighties 
and nineties, he wrote in despair in 1890: 
“Our salvation on this coast depends on 
that Berkeley theological school.” 

Horace Davis, president of the Univer- 
sity of California, also became interested 
in the project, and Dr. Wendte brought 
the two families together and enabled 
them to join forces. Dr. Wendte pro- 
posed at the sixth annual conference -of 
Pacific Coast churches, at Portland, Ore., 
in 1889, that a theological school be es- 
tablished at Berkeley. A committee was 
appuinted to report upon the proposal 
and the favorable action of this commit- 
tee was reported to the conference. Gen- 
erous subscriptions were made in 1890. 
But great difficulties were encountered in 
securing the proper person to head the 
School, Then came the panic of 1893, and 
ten years elapsed before the School was 
launched. ‘The School opened for instruec- 
tion in 1904 in the Starr King Room of the 
Oakland church. When Dr. Wilbur came, 
there was not a student in sight, no build- 


| Pacific School’s Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


- President Wilbur recounts the history through many struggles, praises the farsighted 
benefactors, and greets representatives of religion and learning who offer 
congratulations and deliver addresses 


ing, no endowment, and one book in the 
library, presented by.a friend; but a few 
had pledged support for five years. 

During the twenty-five years, 204 
students have been registered. The School 
has been the recipient of gifts; too numer- 
ous to mention, in money and equipment. 
The Library Building, which also affords 
teaching accommodations, was the gift of 
the Unitarian Campaign, which assigned 
$45,000 for it. The principal donors of the 
School were Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting 
and Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dayis, who 
during their lifetime contributed the major 
part of the money for the support of the 
School, and later left it endowments ag- 
gregating about $427,000. The School at 
present has property amounting to over 
$567,000, and possesses a library of 22,000 
volumes, acknowledged to be the most com- 
plete in the world in all matters pertaining 
to Unitarian history. The School occupies 
a splendid site next to the campus of the 
University, and, in addition to the library, 
there are also tennis courts and a 
dormitory upon it. 

As Berkeley had been the place designed 
by the original proponents of the School, 
and many presidents of the University of 
California had invited all theological 
schools to settle near the University, the 
School was removed to Berkeley in 1906. 


What Preparation for Church 
Leaders? 


Dr. William S. Morgan, who had previ- 
ously lectured on the history of Philosophy 
in Yale and had had many years’ experi- 
ence in the ministry, was called to the 
chair of the philosophy of religion in 1910. 
“And his coming opened a new era in its 
[the School’s] inner development”, said Dr. 
Wilbur. “His teaching greatly enriched 
our curriculum, for, besides subjects in his 
special field, he also developed, from time 
to time, strong courses in ethics, the his- 
tory of religions, civies, and international 


relations, which broadened the training 
we offered and attracted many outside 


students. Of his vigor as a teacher, his 
industry as a scholar, his devotion to high 
standards of work, and his resolute, un- 
wavering loyalty to the School through 
thick and through thin for the past nine- 
teen years, I shall never be able to say 
enough.” 

In 1924 the third full professor, Dr. 
Arthur Wakefield Slaten, was added to the 
faculty ; in less than two years he accepted 
a eall to an attractive pulpit. Recently Dr. 
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PRESIDENT EARL M. WILBUR 


Eldred C. Vanderlaan became assistant pro- 
fessor. Supplementary teaching has been 
given from time to time by Prof. William H. 
Carruth, Stanford University ; Prof. W. W. 
Fenn of Harvard University ; Rev. Harvey 
Loy, formerly of Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. 
Charles E. Russell, Weston, Mass.; Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop; Dr. Arthur Max- 


son Smith; Dr. Harold E. B. Speight; 
Mrs. Basha England Thompson; Mrs. 


Louise Humphrey-Smith. Gifford Horace 
Greeley McGrew served as assistant pro- 
fessor from 1904 to 1915. 

In concluding, Dr. Wilbur said: “We look 
forward to the time a very few generations 
hence when the Pacific Slope shall have a 
population many times as large as it now 
has; when its churches shall be many 
times as numerous as they now are. We 
rejoice that the founders of the School so 
early foresaw this great future and pro- 
vided for it .. . and so we stand to greet 
that future with a cheer, and thank God 
and take courage.” 

A series of addresses on “What Contri- 
bution Can the Churches Make to the Life 
of the World?” was given. As to the con- 
tribution through worship, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote said: 

“When we have penetrated beneath the 
superficial forms to the heart of worship 
and found it is an attitude of the soul 
seeking an adjustment to life by contact 
with that which is greater than itself, we 
shall perceive that worship still has its 
perennial contribution to make to life.” 
It must so minister to the “human spirit 
as to enable it to face life with serenity, 
courage, clear insight, and _ definite 
purpose”. 

In speaking of the contribution of the 
church through direct work for the indi- 
vidual and the community, Rev. Howard 
Burton Bard declared that, while the 
church must never forget the cultivation 
of the spiritual life of the individual, it 


ASST. PROF. ELDRED C. VANDERLAAN 


must not forget its mission in Christianiz- 
ing the community. It is not given to the 
church to put forth economic and social 
schemes for the reconstruction of society, 
but it must teach the principles upon which 
the whole social structure is based. 

The church also contributes through 
teaching, and Rey. Charles Clarence Reed 
said that the church in all its functions 
must be the religious teacher of men. The 
great ideal of humanity is the progressive 
realization of virtue and happiness. It is 


PROF. WILLIAM S. MORGAN 


given to the church through the ministry 
and its organizations to reveal the ideal 
and make God actual to men and women 
in the fine arts and through the wonderful 
impressions of nature. The minister’s 
motto ever should be not preaching but 
teaching. 

Another symposium of addresses consid- 
ered “What Preparation Should a Theo- 
logical School Give for Leadership in the 
Work of the Churches?” in (1) the phi- 
losophical and psychological foundations of 
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ion, (2) knowledge of religious litera- 
, (8) knowledge of religious history, 
4)- ‘sociological applications of 


On the first item, Prof. John Wright 
Buckham of the Pacific School of Religion 
pointed out that theology and, to a 
measure, philosophy had been under an 
eclipse, but recently the tide had turned. 

There is now a growing sense of the limita- 


' tions of science on the part of great leaders 


such as Eddington and Whitehead. It is 
discovered that natural science is not com- 
prehensive enough; beyond its grasp are 
morals, values, a sense of mystery that 
steals in upon the soul as it contemplates 
the processes of nature, and a discovery of 
meanings which elude the constructions of 
science. Once more, then, there is a re- 
markable revival. Crocé and Gentile are 
leading it in Italy; Plato is capturing the 
British mind as he has frequently captured 
it before; L. P. Jacks is preaching spiritual 
pragmatism; Eucken has.a large influence 
upon German thinking; and in the United 
States, Dewey, Hocking, Howison, Bowne, 
and Royce are making themselves forces 
in the thought of the day. Personalism 
and mysticism are making their appeal. 
Dr. C. 8. S. Dutton made an eloquent 
plea for the retention and greater knowl- 
edge of the literature of the Bible. It is 
still the greatest literary treasury of the 
preacher; its great literary values must 
be reyealed. We must not lose the lilt of 
it, for all great literature sings. The 
School should emphasize this phase of this 
unsurpassed body of religious literature, so 
that its poetry and noble prose may min- 
ister to the eternal needs of men. 
Discussing knowledge of religious his- 
tory, Prof. Charles Harold Lyttle of Mead- 
ville said that the church history teacher 
must present the salient principles which 
have been held, also the great personalities 
of the liberal cause; for, as Phillips Brooks 
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said, “personal life is kindled only by per- 
sonal forces”. Prophets and saints like 
Channing, Parker, Martineau, Biddle, May- 
hew, Priestley, Price, Lindsey, Hale, 
Clarke, and Gannett must become familiar. 
The teacher must also give a history of 
wonderful churches. With such a survey 
of liberal principles, leaders, churches, let 
us bid our students: “Go fill the world 
with light! Hearten and support the 
soldiers of freedom wherever they engage 
our common foes; after the example of 
your great exemplar, Channing, be always 
young for liberty !” 

As to sociological applications of reli- 
gion, Rey. Frank Lee Hunt contended that 
the theological school should have social 
science subjects taught by a person imbued 
with a social point of view, capable of 
imparting that inspiring point of view to 
the students, so that they would be com- 
pelled to say, “Woe unto me if I preach 
not the social. gospel!’ Mr. Hunt con- 
tinued: “The question may be raised as to 
wherein the field and method of a minister 
differ from those of a social worker. I 
should answer: The minister deals broadly 
with the ideals and principles of a social 
religion, inspiring his followers to respond 
to social needs by removing causes and 
effecting cures; while the social worker is 
a specialized agent who is particularly 
trained in technique for a special work.” 
Thus the minister must study the economic 
situation, the effect of machine civilization 
on human personality, the extent to which 
the industrialization of nations has led to 
international complications, interracial re- 
lations, all from the viewpoint of a social 
religion. 

The faculty of the School gave a com- 
prehensive outline of the courses offered, 
to indicate what the School has done to 
prepare men for the ministry. The School 
has been a pioneer in offering courses in 
Unitarian history, municipal civies, inter- 
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national law, and international relations. 

There were many happy social features 
connected with the anniversary. Ministers 
and: delegates had a luncheon in the Fac- 
ulty Club. President and Mrs. Wilbur in- 
vited the visiting ministers and their wives 
to meet the trustees, faculty, and students 
and their wives at the president’s home. 
At the School dinner for the delegates, 
ministers, and invited guests and their 
Wives, warm-hearted felicitations were ex- 
tended. by representatives of several 
Protestant bodies. 

The climax of the celebration came with 
the final service in the First Unitarian 
Church. After the historical address by 
President Wilbur, the ceremony of present- 
ing degrees took place. 

The degree of Bachelor of Theology was 
conferred upon Rey. Hurley B. Begun of 
Colorado Springs, Colo. He had previously 
taken the four-year course in the School 
and was given the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Recently he received the A.B. 
degree from the College of Colorado; this 
entitled him to the advanced degree. 

The degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology 
(Sacre Theologie Doctor) honoris causa 
was conferred upon: 


Prof. William S. Morgan, Cutting 
Professor of the philosophy and psy- 
chology of religion for the past nine- 
teen years in the School. 

Rey. Howard Burton 
Diego, Calif. 

Dr. ©. S. S. Dutton, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Rev. Charles Clarence Reed, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, 
Mass. 


Rey. 
prayer, 
nounced by Dr. 


Bard, San 


Berkeley B. Blake offered the 
and the benediction was pro- 
Charles William Wendte. 


A Catholic Humanism 


WILLIAM A. MARZOLF 


Author of “The Collapse of Protestantism” 


“Let us try. to ennoble our civilization with its unlimited possibilities by a Humanistic 
Catholicism, a cultural, world unifying power which will build upon all the 
creative achievements of the human mind and imagination” 


HERE ARE two movements in the 

Western world seeking to lift the 
human race out of the degradation in 
Naturism in which it has, for the most 
part, been rad since the seventeenth 
eentury.. - 

They have both adopted the Greek or 
Aristotelian mind, in that they bring 
reason into religion and will make pro- 
nouncements only upon well-attested 
facts. - ; 

They both trace their origin to the 
remote past, one in supernatural revela- 
tion and the other in the dawning of the 
creative human mind. 

I mean Catholic Christianity and Seen.) 
tifie Humanism. 

They both have universal and world- 


unifying possibilities, 


= 


This momentous article, like its 
predecessor by Mr, Marzelf published 
last week, is but the minimum intro- 
duction to what must be written on 
this vast subject before the signifi- 
cance of a new religion gets clearly 
into the reader’s mind. This word of 
erplanation is given in justice to the 
author, who knows as well as any- 
one how little may be said in the 
compass of a journalistic essay. 


The spirit of revolt and skepticism has 
gone so far that, if left in the natural 
_ plane alone, the human race will plunge 
into the abyss of a subhuman animalism, 
or, still more terrible to contemplate, a 
soulless mechanism. 

The human animal must again be cn- 


dowed with a soul, and he must rediscover 
life-giving principles of order and con- 
struction that will save him from the 
threatening ruin that seems to confront 
him. 

Humanism seeks to lift mankind above 
this blindly destructive life in Naturism, 
by a new gathering together and as- 
sembling of all the purely human things, 
in a religion of human life as broad as 
human experience. 

Catholic Christianity 
human race above the 
a supernatural grace, 
human. 

How far can we go? 

Catholic Christianity will continue to 
press her claim of a supernatural unify- 
ing authority and power, and the faith 


seeks to lift the 
human plane, by 
into the super- 
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of the Church will be embraced by. an in- 
creasing number of intellectuals. 

There is, at the present time, a genuine 
revival of Christian Catholicism in Eng- 
land and France, and the Church is again 
expressing its cultural possibilities, in art 
and architecture, and in the enriched 
liturgy. There is also some indication 
in the United States of this enrichment 
of the Church, in its liturgy and archi- 
tecture, but much is yet to be desired. 
The Episcopal Church is leading, archi- 
tecturally, in the United States, and is 
building her churches more nearly in con- 
formity to the churches and cathedrals 
of the great age of Catholic Christianity. 
But the Episcopal liturgy is lacking in 
the qualities which could ever make it a 
great and enduring work of art com- 
parable with the more ancient liturgies 
of the East and the Roman liturgy. 

The Christian Church once gathered to- 
gether all the human and spiritual values 
and incorporated them into a majestic in- 
stitution which has been destroyed by the 
vandalism of modern Philistines sunken 
in Naturism. Catholic Christianity uni- 
fied the world in the Middle Ages, in- 
cluding, within her all embracing spir- 
itual organism, all that classic Greek 
Humanism had contributed to human cul- 
ture in the pre-Christian ages. The ‘Ren- 
aissance, which really began with the 
Scholastics in the Middle Ages, and which 
attained its noblest literary expression in 
Dante, who belonged not only to the 
Middle Ages, but also to the modern 
world, was a movement that started within 
the Church, which was the patron of all 
the cultural arts. The names of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo have never 
been surpassed in the world of creative 
art, -science, and literature, in which 
Humanism and Catholicism found a noble 
synthetic form of expression. The illus- 
trious seventeenth century in France also 
indicates the way in which Catholicism 
and Humanism joined their interests for 
the unifying of the world. Thus Catholic 
Christianity and Humanism have been 
allied for centuries. 


Destruction by Protestantism 


But the Germanic religious revolution 
could not be stayed. Philistine and de- 
structive Protestantism, which came to 
the defence of Nationalism and greed and 
the ambitions of selfish men, destroyed 
not only the unity of the world politically 
and religiously but also the new learning, 
which inside and outside the Church was 
leading the world into another Classi- 
eal Era. 

Can the Catholic Church again gather 
together and reassemble all the scattered 
pieces, with the same unifying power of 
the redeeming Man-God, who holds abso- 
lute supernatural authority over human 
beings—the world-unifying power of 
Christ the King? Many scholars and 
scientists think not. They are convinced 
that we have passed through and beyond 
that stage of development, and must go 
on to another authority for the unifying 
of the enduring human values, within 
the human plane alone. 

The Christian revelation 
Modernism has 


as taught in 
so completely broken 
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down that it has no supernatural value 
to a thinking world, and it is only when 
men have the courage to follow the prem- 
ise of the Modernists to its logical con- 
clusion that they are emancipated from 
the degrading naturalism in which Prot- 
estantism has left them. 


In, Yet Objective To, Man 


We must bring reason back into reli- 
gion. Since Protestantism has placed 
its authority in religion within the sub- 
jective intuitions, it has led the world into 
its present confusion and chaos in reli- 
gion. Traditional Christianity depends 
upon an objective supernatural revelation, 
and without that objective revelation the 
Christian faith is a baseless assumption. 
Only Catholicism remains with such a 
valid claim of an objective revelation, a 
continuous living witness of the “faith 
once for all delivered to the saints’, a 
miraculous life in which the supernatural 
power continues to act. This claim must 
be proved to men of scientific training 
before it will be accepted as true. 

The Catholic Church must prove to the 
man of science that she continues to be 
a divinely inspired living organism with 
infallible proofs of her spiritual powers. 
The objective activity of God in human 
affairs must be re-established. The 
Catholic Church must vindicate her 
claims to a critical and skeptical world. 

In the meantime, millions of human 
beings are living, it would seem, a com- 
pletely satisfying life in Naturism. They 
are totally indifferent to the idea of God 
and immortality, often hostile to the idea 
when presented to them. This present 
sensuous life in nature completely satis- 
fies them. The gospel of Humanism seeks 
to lift them out of this plane in Naturism, 
and opens to them a whole world of human 
values above man’s place in nature. 
Since millions of human beings are liy- 
ing a completely satisfying life in Natur- 
ism, let us at least preach the gospel of 
Humanism; let us seek to elevate man- 
kind above the sensuous into the intellec- 
tual and creative imagination, in which 
the sensuous and natural will become the 
perfect vehicle of expression! 

This is the gospel of Humanism. 

Modernism has no gospel; it has left 
human beings in Naturism, and_ its 
promise of a supernatural grace is too 
vague and confusing to partake of the 
nature of a gospel. Supernatural grace 
would never divide the world into hostile 
and warring sects as Protestantism has 
done. 


HUMANISM MAY THUS BECOME A 
RELIGION, TO THE HUMANIST, THE 
ULTIMATE VALUES FOR MAN IN RE- 
LIGION ARE THE SUM TOTAL OF ALL 
THE CREATIVE EXPERIENCES OF THE 
HUMAN RACE, AS THEY RISE ABOVE 
THE AVERAGE MIND AND ASSUME THEIR 
VAST AND GLORIOUS PROPORTIONS. 

THUS TRUTH, FOR MAN, ALTHOUGH 
IT RISES IN THE MIND OF MAN, AND 
TAKES THE FORMS OF ITS EXPRESSION 
IN THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION OF MAN, 
BECOMES, IN ITS NOBLEST EXPRESSIONS, 
AND IN ITS TOTAL EXPERIENCE, OBJEC- 
TIVE TO MAN. 
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Man has within himself something 
which transcends matter, a power of selec- 
tion and of direction which enables him 
to distinguish values. All the creative 
achievements of the mind of man rise 
above the common mind and take upon 
them a glow, an aura, like the “pillar of 
fire by night”, to lead man toward the 
ideal. Here Humanism discovers that it 
must have an objective authority, just as 
science and Christianity have an objec- 
tive authority. All authoritative truth 
must be objective. : 

Humanism will embrace everything the 
human mind and imagination has created 
of enduring worth, by its constructive 
criticism, choosing the best for the new 
world-unifying culture. All human experi- 
ence must be taken into the equation. 
The accumulated experience of the East 
and the West must go into the new 
Classic Humanism. There must be no 
provincialism. It must be catholic. 

If religion is ultimate reality, and if 
the only ultimate reality of which man 
is sure, for his earthly welfare, is, at the 
present stage of knowledge, within the 
human mind, let him reverence and emulate 
its noblest creations. The moment has ar- 
rived when we can begin to construct a 
new common outlook for the human race, 
by a critical realism in philosophy, science, 
and the cultural arts. 


This is Not Humanitarianism 


Protestantism has, during the past cen- 
tury, exercised itself in many humani- 
tarian ways, has attempted to do some 
things toward a more humanitarian in- 
dustrial and social life. But humanita- 
rianism is not Humanism; it still leaves 
man within the natural plane. 

Our modern pseudo-Christianities have 
done almost nothing toward lifting the 
human race out of the natural plane, and 
the sub-Christianities have been actually 
hostile to all learning and the cultural 
arts and sciences. And now Humanism 
attempts to save our disintegrating civili- 
zation by an effort at reassembling all 
the cultural arts and sciences, and the 
‘experiences of the creative mind and 
imagination of man, in order that it may 
build another world-unifying structure, 
“fitly framed together’. 

Modern Protestantism is trying to do 
something toward this end, but very in- 
effectively. The great cultural moyement 
must be free from the prejudices, fears, 
and inhibitions of even the most en- 
lightened Protestantism. The movement, 
to be effective, must be perfectly de- 
tached, entirely disillusioned, fearlessly 
willing to look at life steadily, and to 
look at life whole, and to appreciate all 
of the treasured gifts to the cultural life 
of all peoples, whatever their origin. The 
average Protestant minister is utterly un- 
trained in critical discrimination and ap- 
preciation of the best. He is almost 
totally lacking in cultural discipline. 
How inadequate the college and theo- 
logical education of our ministers has 
been, to leave them so crudely deficient 
in a critical sense of the arts and sciences. 

The new Humanism, that seeks to save 
our disintegrating mechanistic civilization 
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and again give it a living soul, is an in- 
dication that we are no longer a crude 
ontier people, but have already moved 
' up into a cultural expression of human 
life which promises much for another 
golden age. All great civilizations have 
been cultural civilizations. The new 
Humanism is again trying to pick up all 
the scattered pieces and unite them into 
a world-unifying whole. 


Ts There a Binding Metaphysic ? 


Vergil, in Dante’s “Divina Commedia”, 
symbolizes human reason, or intellect. 
And Dante has placed the Earthly Para- 
dise, all that man ean attain through rea- 
son and human virtue unilluminated by 
grace, at the summit of the mount of 
Purgatory. Modern Humanism seeks to 
build an Harthly Paradise, all that man 
can attain through reason and human 
virtue. Thus far it has failed of produc- 

ling the unifying power with which to 
hold the whole fabric together. 

Is there a binding metaphysic for Hu- 

-mmanism? Can it become a Humanistic 
Catholicism? I think that I have already 
indicated the answers. 

We must have a religion as all-compre- 
hensive as human experience, in which we 
shall conserve every contribution of the 
'\ ereative mind and imagination of all 

races of men, and by some means embrace 

and assimilate, interpret and crystalize it 
all within the organic whole. 

Humanism has its roots in the very 
dawn of man’s creative activity. We see 
it in the first attempt at a language and 
an alphabet, in the first efforts at an art 
and literature, and before that in prehis- 
toric man’s endeavor at creative expres- 

! sion in the cave drawings and incisions 
upon the rocks, expressing an imitation 
of nature in pictorial or sculptured art. 

Thus Humanism has grown. It is no new 

and untried movement, but has slowly 

evolved, until, in its Classic moment, in 

Greece, in its Attic culture, it was with- 

out any superhuman authority or sanc- 

tion. Great minds gave it its noblest ex- 
pressions in art, architecture, literature, 
and philosophy. 

Can Humanism again attain such clas- 
sic proportions without a superhuman 
authority ? 

Catholic Christianity, which incorpo- 
rated all of the pre-Christian Humanism 
within her organic life, unified the whole 
by the power of the superhuman Christ 
and the sacramental system by which men 
were united to God and to one another in 
a spiritual unity. The Catholic Church 
will continue to do as she has always done. 
She will embrace, assimilate, and interpret 
all of the new cultural expressions as they 
are forthcoming, giving them a Christian 
significance. 

If Humanism, without superhumanism, 
is to attain to such catholic proportions, it 
must discover a symbolism and a liturgy 
for its religious expression, to include all 
human experience. If religion is the sense 

of ultimate reality, of whatever ultimate 
meaning the human race finds in its ex- 
istence, and if it finds that meaning in its 
own creative mind and imagination, in its 
noblest expressions and highest moments, 
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its religious symbolism will be a unifying 
expression of the greatest art and litera- 
ture of all ages 

Humanism must study the religious lit- 
urgies of all races of men, and build upon 
their creations a crystallized symbolism and 
a liturgy which will most nearly express, 
in symbolized form and liturgical art, the 
highest ideals of the human race. Modern 
Protestantism has no symbolism, no lit- 
urgy, no cohesive and unifying life. Its 
Theism is too yague and vapid to have any 
value in the uplifting of the human race. 

Since Protestantism has left the human 
race in the natural plane, and is still 
threatening to destroy all vestiges of civili- 
zation by its genius for dissipating and 
destroying unifying values, let us try to 
ennoble our civilization with its unlimited 
possibilities by a Humanistic Catholicism, 
a cultural, world-unifying power which 
will build upon all the creative achieve- 
ments of the human mind and imagination 
—a new culture of the best, which may 
lead the world into another golden age 
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surpassing the “grandeur that was Greece 
and the glory that was Rome”, and the 
majesty of the Middle Ages. 

Modern Humanism is not necessarily 
antitheistic, but the Modernists’ concep- 
tions of God do not meet the scientific 
facts. Scientists make no positive an- 
nouncements until they have discovered 
and verified the facts; therefore they can- 


not, at this time, make any pronounce- 
ments, as scientists, regarding God. Hu- 
manists will not anticipate scientific 


pronouncements, but will begin with such 
human values as they have, and suspend 
their judgments regarding the superna- 
tural until they have more convincing 
facts. Certainly, modern Protestantism 
has nothing to offer which is worthy of 
consideration. 

All scientists, with the great men of all 
ages, stand in awed reverence and humility 
before the Veiled Mystery of Life, in which 
there may be a whole universe of values, 
above and also below the human values 
we now know. 


Against Hardenin 7 


RAYMOND 


CCLESIASTICISM tends always to 

harden around certain settled ideas. A 
new movement in religion first passes 
through a stage of experimentation when 
there is great newness of life and when 
freedom-loving souls are brought into it. 
Then there comes a period of ripening, 
when the fruits of the struggle for the new 
phase of truth are realized and enjoyed. 
Finally this particular movement will pass 
into a stage of hardening and complete 
preservation. Then it becomes a rock of 
great solidity for those who demand a fixed 
position and, on the other hand, a constant 
obstruction to those who would go ahead 
into still wider visions of the spirit. 

The tragedy is that those who remain 
are foreyer convinced that the original 
zest and spiritual alertness of the move- 
ment has not been lost. They cannot detect 
this loss of freedom and adventuresome- 
ness without which the church to which 
they now belong could never have been 
started in the first place. This process 
and this blindness is what gives rise in 
Protestantism to the continual birth of new 
churches and the persistence of old ones 
long after they have ceased to be altogether 
good. 

There is no church in the world to-day 
in which this tragedy has not taken place. 
There are those in our fellowship who are 
sincerely anxious to see if it cannot be 
avoided in the Unitarian Church. They 
realize that a new point of view is growing 
rapidly among the more thoughtful ele- 
ments of humanity. This point of view is 
discussed freely in nearly all universities, 
is accepted by an increasing number of 
students in theological seminaries, and is 
brilliantly set forth in many of the best 
books of our day, such as Walter Lipp- 
mann’s recent essay called “A Preface to 
Morals”, which is only one of many written 
during the past five years. 

But the machinery of the churches is in 
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the hands of people who have not been 
oriented and accustomed to this inevitable 
reform in religious thought. That creates 
the problem and the tragedy. There can 
be no question about the sincerity of people 
on both sides. Certainly such writers as 
Walter Lippmann, Julian Huxley, Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead, and many others are 
transparently sincere and thoroughly schol- 
arly. But the question which will eventu- 
ally have to be settled, and especially in 
our liberal churches, is whether organized 
liberalism has hardened around certain so- 
called liberal tenets or whether it still has 
sufficient elasticity to adjust itself to this 
newer. interpretation of the life of the 
spirit. 

If we do not make that adjustment, then 
one more addition to the already too nu- 
merous ecclesiastical bodies will inevitably 
be born into the world. Truth cannot be 
stopped, even by the stone walls of 
churches. Let us try to avoid a recurrence 
of this age-old and costly tragedy in our 
fellowship by a courageous act of the mind 
toward the new truth. 


Unitarians Prepare Inscriptions 


Two Unitarians, Principal L. P. Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
editor of The Hibbert Journal, and Rey. 
Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill., were 
asked to prepare inscriptions for the 
Abbey Reformed Church in Huntingdon, 
Pa. Principal Jacks wrote this for the 
flower vases on the altar of the transept 
chapel: “The end of doubt is not an argu- 
ment, but a valiant and beautiful action.” 
Mr. Vogt suggested a verse from the 
Psalms as the inscription on the organ 
console. 
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Movies and Publicity 


ILL HAYS ought to abdicate as “Czar” of the 

moving-picture industry. We come to this de- 
cision deliberately. Our duty is plain to us, as one 
custodian of public morals. The blame goes to him 
not on account of the pictures themselves, which are 
both bad and good, and on the whole upward in 
their quality. The trouble is deeper than the pro- 
duction value of the entertainment wares. It lies in 
the nauseating and untrue publicity emanating 
from Mr. Hays’s office which would influence the 
church press and through our papers the good 
people who give salt and savor to our communal life. 


If we assess rightly the ground for 7’he Church- 
man’s terrific crusade against the movies, now well 
into its fourth month, it is not a question chiefly 
of the pictures, but of the alleged attempt to deceive 
the public by a lot of pious bunk, that actuates the 
Editor, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. Here is no plaster 
saint. He isn’t puritanical. He is a good man of 
the world who loves life, and who happens also to 
be a very able and disciplined journalist. In his 
hands for nearly a decade now, 7’he Churchman has 
placed its high destiny. If there is one thing that 
makes an editor angry beyond words and almost 
beyond forgiveness for the guilty one, it is to have 
a press agent put over something on him. An editor 
is a trustee for his readers. To give them straight 
truth is his religion. To help generously in all de- 
cent causes is a self-imposed commandment which 
he gladly keeps to the letter. Dr. Shipler believes, 
and we share in his belief, that there has been a con- 
sistent and studied attempt by the headquarters of 
the movies to “feed” both the secular and the reli- 
gious press “copy” that is so far short of the whole 
truth as to be in its effect untruth and a déterrent 
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of the patient demand of the people to get the kind 
of pictures that the country deserves. In this criti- 
cism we do not include all that goes out to be pub- 
lished. Some of the material is unexceptionable. 
In the long run, men in the press-agent business 
have to be honest, or they succumb. That is an ob- 
vious fact. But some things are beyond the control 
of the man hired to write for his employer, or client; 
and what is he going to do? Generally he is going 
to write. The hand that moves him is hidden. The 
blame goes where it belongs! We place it right. 


If Dr. Shipler has been virulent in his continuing 
assaults, sparing neither names nor cases, he knows 
his business. As a writer he understands that to 
get your game you must use big armory. This is no 
ordinary foe; it is mightily entrenched. We refer 
not to the pictures but to the publicity. Ordinary 
gunfire would not touch it. Dr. Shipler is by tem- 
perament sensitive to that kind of unction in 
human relations which makes all of us, even in the 
least unfavorable circumstances, suspicious. We 
sidle away from the too-good with a creepy feeling. 
And when we think of some of the things the movies 
stand for and purvey, we understand Dr. Shipler’s 
nausea. Consider some of the posters on the street, 
half-naked and all-amorous; the dirty titles of some 
of the plays; the nasty scandals of some of the 
players as spread in the public prints. In the pres- 
ence of these blatant facts we condemn the sancti- 
monious assumption of a great public, purifying 
agency whose singleness of purpose for good is only 
to be compared, we are to believe, with the ministry 
of synagogue and cathedral. That hypocrisy makes 
Dr. Shipler furious. 

There is one detail which ought to be understood 
by those who have thus far seen only this single re- 
ligious editor carrying on. Dr. Shipler is not aet- 
ing for himself alone. He was appointed by the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press (which 
covers the whole Protestant field), in its annual 
meeting last June, chairman of a committee to in- 
vestigate the moving-picture industry to the end 
that better things might come to the people. In 
some measure he speaks for all of us. He has a task 
of real importance. Churchmen of all denomina- 
tions are people. They would like to go to moving- 
picture performances. It would be very good busi- 
ness sense for the producers to play on the level 
with. this vast constituency which has more money 
for all good things than the outsiders have. Dr. 
Shipler’s committee, which will report in 1930, is 
in a sense related to the Federal Council of 
Churches, for the Editors’ Council acts under the 
Federal Council’s egis. 


Let the moving-picture people make no silly 
blunder that Dr. Shipler stands alone, or that he is 
doing this for any other than the best of motives. 
His whole career as Editor of The Chiirchman has 
been scornful of consequences. He battles all day 
long, including a warfare with some elements in his 
own household, for what he counts right. We edi- 
tors know him fora man. To regard his zeal and his 
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wrath in this present determination of his for 
change as a “stunt” for his paper, or as a circula- 
tion “booster”, is the last extreme of a twisted im- 
agination. Such a fight, though it be a cause 
célebre, will not bring him a score of subscribers, be- 
cause church people as a whole are not actively 
interested in their editors’ battles. 
We shall not recite the specifications which The 
Churchman has made in behalf of all decent people. 
Nor shall we say that in every word would we have 
done as Dr. Shipler has done. But when he assails 
the verbal mockery and mummery that issues from 
the movie headquarters, we are with him com- 
pletely. That must stop. Mr. Hays is not the per- 
son, we say with regret, to reform himself or the 
too-long evil custom that has corrupted the moving- 
picture industry. Let him depart. 

We come to this conclusion on the very day that 
the most objectionable instance of all reaches our 
desk. Charles Stelzle, noted publicity man, defends 
himself against a serious imputation. The Church- 
man of September 14 published a letter that Mr. 
Stelzle had sent out to all the church papers offer- 
ing them free material on “the relation of the 
moving-picture to the church”. He was very earn- 
est and moral in this letter to the editors, and one 
thought that at last we should get some authorita- 
tive contributions on the subject. Certainly, we as- 
sumed, it was Mr. Stelzle’s own, independent opin- 
ion. And lo! Mr. Stelzle’s first article was fulsome, 
sugary praise of the rigorous, exalted censorship by 
Will Hays. And again lo! Mr. Stelzle now con- 
fesses that he was paid by the Hays organization, 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. ! 

In his long letter attacking The Churchman, Mr. 
Stelzle makes a lame case. He limps pathetically 
through seventeen hundred words, admitting ‘“‘some- 
body must pay” for this publicity. Why did he not 
tell us the plain truth in the beginning? Also, how 
much does he get? Mr. Stelzle says the religious 
editors “have known me a long time”, and that he 
has never “camouflaged”. Well, what is this latest 
episode, that it was not uncovered till now by The 
Churchman? 

We have no prejudice against Mr. Stelzle. But 
does not his behavior illustrate to a nicety the way 
things are done? Here is one of the seven major 
industries in this country; it is also an art, a me- 
dium of entertainment, education, and of civiliza- 
tion. At its fountainhead such conduct as this 
which we have cited comes forth. Do our readers 
wonder that we deem it desirable that there be a 
transition? Mr. Hays ought to acknowledge his 
lack of competency for the high office by withdraw- 
ing from it at once. It is a public function, and the 
public welfare requires better conditions. 


Power Trust Withdraws 


T IS ANNOUNCED in the public press that the 
International Paper Company has arranged to 
sell its interest in the Boston Publishing Company, 
sponsors of The Herald and The Traveler. Other 
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papers in several cities will be likewise relieved of 
the connection with the so-called Power Trust, 
which was severely criticized throughout the coun- 
try for its alleged attempt to control public opinion 
secretly by buying holdings in papers, in the inter- 
est of its water-power promotion. We can say of 
the two Boston papers that they were deeply hurt 
in reputation by the transaction, and we are grati- 
fied to learn that the unfortunate alliance has been 
ended. We wish these journals the fruits of honest 
success. May they serve the public! 


On to Chicago 


NUSUAL APPEAL comes in the announcement 

of the General Conference which will meet in 
Chicago, October 15, 16, and 17. The induction of 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, as president of Meadville 
Theological School will be the most impressive 
event in a number of years; and the ceremonies at 
the new First Church and the Library and Adminis- 
tration Building of the School will be notable. The 
conference meetings, the addresses and delibera- 
tions, will be of a high order. We trust our people 
everywhere will receive the final programs in due 
season, for they will be moved to attend the confer- 
ence if they are able. Let us say to the officers of 
the congregations they can make no single invest- 
ment for the whole year’s work that will pay better 
returns than providing for their ministers’ attend- 
ance. Pay their fare, and send them. And as many 
as are able, go to Chicago, where the pulse of the 
Fellowship beats as strongly as it does in Boston. 
It is now co-equal as a center of the faith. 


A Catholic Humanism 


On WE HAVE a catholic Humanism? Does 
Mr. Marzolf’s definition come through with all- 
comprehending possibilities? We are all aware of 
the momentous departure this concept of Reality 
marks; but we ask, Is it greater than we have al- 
ready made in our renunciation of prevailing Prot- 
estantism? There will be some concern, but, as in 
other times, the march will be forward. To what? 
In that part of Mr. Marzolf’s article where he de- 
fines Humanism as the sum of the best in all human 
creation and experience, and yet more than hu- 
manity has ever been—something as objective as the 
theistic conception, and vet consistent with the rea- 
soning mind of the scientist—we shall find the 
greatest interest and argument. The author of 
these two contributions has been our benefactor in 
a time of theological revival. Perhaps our whole 
Fellowship will undergo a pronounced change, 
which we are sure would also be an advance, in our 
high and holy calling of making religion acceptable 
and intelligible to a world that in its more discrimi- 
nating elements is done with moral compromise and 
doctrinal absurdity. There are those who think at 
this hour we are making religious history. We 
believe that is not an extravagant judgment. 
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Ministerial Personals 


At the beginning of the present church 
year the following vacancies in church 
pulpits existed. Outside New England : 
Bloomington and Shelbyville, Il.; Erie, 
Germantown, and Pittsburgh (“North- 
side’) Pa.; New York City (“West 
Side”) ; Syracuse, Jamestown, and Flush- 
ing, N.Y.; Hackensack, N.J.; ‘San Jose and 
Santa Cruz, Calif.; Swansboro, N.C., and 
Wichita, Kan. 

Vacancies in New England: Barnstable, 
Barre, Bedford, Brockton, Concord, Law- 
rence, Petersham, Quincy, Sandwich, Stone- 
ham, Stow, Wayland, Westford, Winthrop, 
and Woburn, all in Massachusetts. 

Rey. William A. Lundell and Rev. J. 
Raymond Cope have accepted calls to Dor- 
chester, Mass., to Channing Church and 
the Third Religious Society, respectively. 

Rey. Robert C. Douthit has left Peters- 
ham to accept a call to Lynchburg, Va., 
which includes the work at Roanoke, Va. 

Rey. Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Mass., 
has relinquished charge of the church at 
Westford, Mass., which he has had for 
about eight years, because the Westford 
Church wished to change from afternoon 
to morning services. 

Rey. William Ware Locke has resigned 
at Lawrence, Mass. 

Dr. George C. Cressey begins October 1 
as stated supply at Geneseo, Ill, for a 
period of some months. 

Rey. William H. Branigan, who has been 
minister at Wayland, Mass., since 1913, 
resigned his charge there, effective Sep- 
tember 1, and plans to make his home in 
Watertown, Mass. 

Rey. James Huxtable, minister emeritus 
of Hawes Church in South Boston, died 
September in Newport, N.Y. Mr. Huxtable 
was ordained in 1874 and served the Uni- 
tarian churches at Newburgh, N.Y., and 
Hyde Park, Mass., before going to Hawes 
Church in 1890. 


All Souls Church, New York 


For the period of one year, beginning the 
first Sunday in October, the services of All 
Seuls Church, New York City, will bé held 
in the hall of the MacDowell Club at 166 
73d Street, east of Lexington Street. The 
parish offices and Dr. Minot Simons’ study 
occupy two floors at 183 East 80th Street. 
Preparations for the building of the new 
church are about to begin with the pulling 
down of the old buildings on the new lot. 
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Features of the Forthcoming General Conference 


The biennial General Conference of: the 
American Unitarian Association, the in- 
auguration of Dr. Sydney B. Snow as 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
and the laying of the corner stone of the 
beautiful new First Unitarian Church in 
Chicago and of the library and administra- 
tion building for Meadville, which the 
friends of the School have made possible— 
all these together make Chicago the center 
of interest for American ‘Unitarians during 
the period from October 15 to 17. The 
program has been arranged. about the gen- 
eral theme, “The Need for a Reinterpreta- 
tion of Religion in Terms of Modern Life.” 

General headquarters are to be at Drake 
Hotel, Lake Shore Drive and Michigan 
Avenue, at which delegates make their own 
arrangements for accommodation. The 
major part of the meetings, dinners, and 
luncheons will be held at the Drake. The 
program of the final afternoon, October 17, 
will draw the delegates to the Meadville 
section of the city, for the ceremonies of 
inauguration and the laying of the corner 
stone, and the dinner that evening will be 
at Hotel del Prado. 

It is nearly twenty years since the last 
General Conference in Chicago, and a large 
assemblage is anticipated this year. In his 
letter to the churches, September 17, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish urged that church com- 
mittees consider sending their ministers to 
the Conference as their representatives. 
The various central denominational bodies 
plan to send large delegations from the 
Boston offices. Dr. Louis C. Cornish will 
head the American Unitarian Association 
delegation, which will include Henry H. 
Fuller, treasurer; Parker E. Marean, sec- 
retary; Dr. George F. Patterson and Dr. 
Walter Reid Hunt, administrative vice- 
presidents; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, Mrs. Jessie EH. Donahue, and 
others, representing the various depart- 
ments. Rev. Lyman V. Rutlege will attend 
as president of the Sunday School Society. 

The Laymen’s League plans a dinner 
meeting Wednesday evening, at which 
President Perey W. Gardner and Adminis- 
trative Vice-President Arthur Bartlett will 
be guests. The General Alliance will have 
two meetings, probably on Tuesday. <A 


board meeting will be held, with the offi- 
cers of all Chicago branches invited. Sey- 
eral speakers will address the Alliance 
luncheon, at which Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
will preside and give a speech of welcome 
as Alliance president. The Alliance com- 
mittee on the Chicago Alliance activities 
is headed by Mrs. Philip W. Clapp, New 
England vice-president, assisted by Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, secretary, Miss Evelyn 
Sears, Mrs. Edson 8. Bastin, and Mrs. 
Sydney B. Snow, the last two of whom are 
attending to the local details. In addition 
to the committee and Mrs. Rees, the Alli- 
ance delegation from Boston will include 
Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, a member 
of the General Conference Committee. 

The Y. P. R. U. will have a supper meet- 
ing Wednesday night, followed by a board 
meeting. John Nenninger of Cincinnati 
and Chicago will be in ¢harge of the ar- 
rangements, assisted by Howard Hicks of 
Rockford, Tl., Y. P. R. U. vice-president. 
Among officers who will attend are Frank 
Frederick, Miss Ruth Twiss, Danforth 
Lincoin, Miss Katharine Glidden, Miss Vir- 
ginia Frederick, Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
Miss Priscilla Harding, and Hugo Carl- 
borg. Charles §8. Bolster of the General 
Conference Committee and Miss Sara 
Comins, secretary of the Joint Student 
Committee, will be at the meetings. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tur 
REGISTER, will make an address at the 
second session on “Theology”, in connec- 
tion with the general subject of the Gon- 
ference. A strong list of speakers has been 
announced, including Sidney Hillman, Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman, Dr. George R. Dodson, 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, Hon. 
Raymond Robbins, and others. Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese will give the biennial message 
of the chairman of the General Conference 
Committee, and delegates will be wel- 
comed by Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago. 
The fraternal greetings from the Univer- 
salists will be brought by Hon. Roger 8. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Wednesday morning, Dr. Artman ad- 
dresses the annual fall meeting of the 
Sunday School Society. 


Disarmament and International Co-operation 


In August, Dr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter attended the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown, Mass., where they both 
presented papers for discussion. Dr. 
Dexter’s paper dealt with French-Canadian 
immigration to the United States and pro- 
voked considerable press comment. Mrs. 
Dexter was in the round table on disarma- 
ment and read a paper on the contribution 
of women to peace. In the same round 
table Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland 
presented a paperon religion and world 
peace. 

With the emphasis that is being placed 
by President Hoover on disarmament and 
the hopeful possibility of increased activity 
in the field of international co-operation, 


the Department of Social Relations is 
planning this year to place its major 
emphasis, at least for the coming months, 
on this aspect of its work. Plans are being 
laid for special Armistice services through- 
out the country and the department will be 
glad to assist ministers, churches, Alliance 
branches, League chapters, and other 
groups that are devoting attention to vari- 
ous aspects of the peace problem. This 
policy is being adopted in co-operation 
with the Commission on International 
Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, of which Commission Dr. Dexter 
has been made a corresponding member. 
The General Alliance has adopted peace 
as one of its major issues and many of the 
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ee 
Alliance branches have arranged with the 
Department of Social Relations either for 
addresses or for help in planning their 
programs. 

Dr. Dexter feels that this is a crucial 
year so far as church co-operation is con- 
cerned. There is bound to be considerable 
opposition from certain interests to the 
President’s program of disarmament, he 
believes, and also to the ratification of the 
Root Plan for American co-operation with 
the World Court. The department there- 
fore hopes that the liberal churches will 
do everything possible to uphold the hands 
of President Hoover and the Administra- 
tion in their specific efforts. In order that 
this may be done intelligently, it is neces- 
sary that the;church people be informed, 
and it is along this line that the main 
activities for the autumn and winter are 
being planned. 

“In addition to this project, the depart- 
ment has received the co-operation of over 
a hundred Unitarian ministers in the study 
that it is making in regard to the relation 
of ministers to family problems. A ques- 
tionnaire will be sent shortly to the min- 
isters who have so generously assured 
their co-operation, and it is hoped that 
within a year the result will be available. 
In addition, one or two of the Unitarian 
churches have asked the department to 
conduct study groups with their young 
people in this problem. 

Dr. Dexter has heretofore been unable 
to make many contacts with the Southern 
churches, but he is now working up an 
itinerary which he hopes will take him to 
all of the Southern churches in the early 
winter. 

The denomination again will be repre- 
sented at the annual conference on the 
Churehes and World Peace, which is to be 
held in Evanston, Ill., and it is hoped that 
the Unitarian delegates will make a dis- 
tinet contribution. Dr. Dexter is also 
serving on a committee which is planning 
for an interdenominational industrial semi- 
nar to be held in Boston in November, as 
well as on another committee which is 
planning for a conference of Jews, Catho- 
lics, and Protestants in the New England 
area. He also has been asked to act as 
chairman of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion’s committee on international relations 
as well as a member of its committee on 
industrial problems. 

During the summer, Dr. Dexter has been 

working on the lectures which he delivered 
at the young people’s conferences in the 
West, which he hopes to prepare before 
long for publication in book form. The 
book will deal with the peculiar contribu- 
tion which liberal religion can make 
toward the solution of the various social 
problems of the day, not in theory but 
in practice. 

Besides these specific projects, Dr. 
Dexter has been called on for addresses 
and service on committees of various kinds. 
During the coming months, the department 
of Social Relations bids fair to be busily 
occupied. More and more, Dr. Dexter feels 
that the people of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship are coming to realize that the social 
expression of liberal religion is a very 
definite part of their task. 
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The Summer at Chautauqua 


Rey. and Mrs. Alfred E; von Stilli of 
Tulsa, Okla., have been in charge of the 
Unitarian-Universalist House at Chautau- 
qua, N.Y., for the summer of 1929 and re- 
port a busy season, with almost four hun- 
dred names on the guest book, representing 
twenty-four States and five foreign coun- 
tries. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, 
Mass., has had charge of the Universalist 
interests. 

Mr. von Stilli reports that the outstand- 
ing work of the season was the Wayside 
Pulpit, where a year’s supply of messages 
was used in two months. These messages 
were changed daily and thousands of 
people read them. Many paused to copy 
them, and others went into the house to 
ask about it. This service was made pos- 
sible by the Wayside Pulpit department. 

Advertising space was secured in T'he 
Chautauqua Daily, which was a departure 
from the custom of the other denomina- 
tional houses, and Mr. von Stilli feels that 
this was a wise investment, since Chautau- 
qua is being liberalized. A tea each 
Thursday afternoon from five to six gave 
liberals and their friends an opportunity 
to gather socially. - 

Sunday morning worship at the house 
was always well attended. The house was 
crowded, and as many people as possible 
stood on the porch and about the windows 
for the service at which Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker, professor of biology at the 
Chautauqua Summer School, was the 
speaker. The offerings were used to con- 
tinue the Edward Hyerett Hale scholarship 
of $150 which was established about eight 
years ago for some deserving young man 
or woman to pursue summer work at 
Chautauqua. Mr. von Stilli was invited 
to conduct a Sunday night service of wor- 
ship in the Amphitheater, with an attend- 
ance of four thousand. 

Unitarians and Universalists for the first 
time enjoyed together a banquet. The 
speakers were Dr. Russell Henry Stafford 
of Boston and Dr. C. A. Voss, minister of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., German Evangelical 
Congregational Church. Mr. von Stilli re- 
ports that only one Unitarian minister 
visited the house during the summer and 
he was there to preach. He believes that 
the presence of outstanding liberal 
preachers at Chautauqua would be useful 
to the cause of free religion. 


Visits Icelandic Churches 


Dr. George F. Patterson has visited the 
Norwegian churches in Minnesota and the 
Icelandic groups in Manitoba since the 
beginning of this month. On September 1, 
he attended the installation of Rey. John 
Flint as minister of the Free Christian 
Church. in Underwood, Minn., with which 
was combined the celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
the church. Dr. Patterson gave the instal- 
lation address and Dr. Amandus H. Nor- 
man preached the sermon. The church 
was filled for a second time that evening 
for a meeting in charge of the young 
people, with John Gruner as chairman, at 
which Dr. Patterson spoke. <A service dur- 
ing the afternoon was conducted in Nor- 
wegian, with Dr. Norman, Mrs. Gustave A. 
Rolfson, and Mr, Flint as speakers. 
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was devoted largely to reminiscences. An 
outing with a picnic supper at the Rolfson 
camp was held Labor Day. A committee 
was organized to plan a campaign in that 
section, among Norwegians and others, in 
an endeavor to form a liberal educational 
union. The purpose is to discover as many 
as possible who have withdrawn from the 
Lutheran and other churches and_ to 
interest them in liberal thought. 

- At Virginia, Minn., Dr. Patterson met 
the church committee and spoke at a con- 
cert which opened the chureh season. 
Thursday he was present in Winnipeg at 
a luncheon arranged by committees of All 
Souls Church and the Federated Icelandic 
Church. Rey. Richard J. Hall of Swansea, 
England, was also a guest. In Winnipeg, 
Dr. Patterson found great interest in the 
realignment of the churches. All Souls has 
rented its property and is holding its sery- 
ice of worship Sunday morning in the 
Federated Church, with Philip Pétursson 
of Winnipeg, who was graduated from 
Meadville Theological School in June, as 
minister. During the vacation period, Mr. 
Pétursson preached to an average congre- 
gation of eighty. The Federated Church 
service, in Icelandic, continues to be held 
in the evening, with Rev. Benjamin 
Kristjansson as minister. Dr. Patterson 
preached September 8 in the morning and 
made an address at the Icelandic service 
at night. 

During his stay in that section, Dr. Pat- 
terson, Dr. ROgnvaldur Pétursson, and Rev. 
Thorgeir Jonsson of Gimli went to River- 
ton for conferences with the officials and 
to inspect the new church building. They 
also inspected the new church at Arborg, 
and visited Arnes and Gimli. Before leav- 
ing Winnipeg, Dr. Patterson was host at 
a luncheon attended by Gudmundur Arnas- 
son, who has charge of the Lundar dis- 
trict, and other representatives of the 
Icelandic churches. ‘ 

Dr. Patterson has preached during the 
summer at Manchester-by-the-Sea and Mil- 
ton, Mass.; Brooklyn, Conn.; the Isles of 
Shoals, Francestown, N.H.; North Andover 
and Milton, Mass.; and at Warwick, Mass., 
where he assisted at the ordination and 
installation of Rey. Arthur D. Wildes. 


Mr. Fairley’s Appointments 


The summer activities of Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, included at- 
tendance at the Camp Rowe Conference at 
Rowe, Mass., where he has been a coun- 
selor from the beginning. He preached the 
annual sermon to the camp at the summer 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence which met at Rowe. In July he at- 
tended the Religious Education Institute 
at the Isles of Shoals, and in August he 
helped arrange the program and attended 
the sessions of the Hancock County Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, where he 
was elected chairman of next year’s pro- 
gram committee. During the summer, Mr. 
Fairley preached twice at Cape Rosier. 
Other preaching engagements were Sep- 
tember 8, Plymouth, Mass.; September 15, 
New London, Conn.; September 22, Flush- 
ing, N.Y., and September 29, Ellsworth, 
Maine, preceding a week in northern 
Maine, with visits to Bangor, Houlton, and 
Presque Isle. 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Tuomas G. Ress, President 
Miss Berroa LANGMAID, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in October 


October 4 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

October 17 (Thursday), New England 
Associate Alliance, Peterboro, N.H. (See 
program for time and speakers.) 

October 25 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Friendly 
Links Conference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Post Office Mission Work 


Mrs. David E. Carr, chairman of the 
Post Office Mission Committee, gives the 
following statistics of work accomplished 
in this great field. Last April a question- 
naire was sent to each one of the two 
hundred and twenty-seven Post Office Mis- 
sion committees. Of this number, one hun- 
dred and thirty have been returned, and 
the figures which follow are from the tabu- 
lation of these questionnaires. To many 
Mission chairmen these questionnaires may 
seem unimportant, but only through them 
are we able to reach a correct estimate of 
work accomplished. 

May 1, there were on the mailing lists 
of the committees, 3,590 names to whom 
Unitarian literature was being sent regu- 
larly; 66,086 sermons have been sent 
through the mails to these people during 
the past year, and they have gone to the 
four quarters of the globe; 6,280 letters or 
eards have been mailed to correspondents, 
and 2,842 received. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has been sent 
regularly to 387 persons, and single copies 
of THe Recister to the number of 6,399 
have been sent when they contained some- 
thing of special interest to correspondents. 

The committees have spent for their 
work, including the money sent to head- 
quarters for its co-operative advertising, 
$2,816.12. Contributions have come this 
year from ninety-five Allianee branches, 
and the amounts have varied from two to 
one hundred dollars. The Central Com- 
mittee deeply appreciates all that has been 
contributed, but the need is still great. 
More money for advertising means a 
greater opportunity to help spread liberal 
religious thought. 

Kighty-nine committees report having 
church-door distribution, and 75,204 ser- 
mons have been distributed in this way. 
This is a form of Post Office Mission work 
which every Alliance branch could do, as 
it requires no money and very little time, 
yet often brings splendid results. 

Ten committees also distributed sermons 
in various other ways, through dentists’ 
and doctors’ offices, the American Merchant 
Marine, the Seamen’s Institute, libraries, 
hotels, rest-rooms, hospitals, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Y. M. C. A., and shut-ins—672 
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Nothing is too difficult if a great many 
are united for its accomplishment. Your 
president has set her heart on your realiz- 
ing more than ever before that you do not 
work alone. Whether you belong to a tiny 
branch in a remote part of the world or 
are “cumbered with much service” in a 
busy city parish, you are part of a large 
organization, and each individual counts. 
Not only have others charted your course, 
but a great company is traveling with you. 
If all is well, admiring eyes are on you, 
and your methods are copied, though 
you may not know it. If you are in diffi- 
culty, an S OS brings aid, counsel, the 
friendly voice across the distance. You 
work for your own church, but also for the 
good of everybody. When our churches 
function as they should, many problems of 
the world will be settled. 

Always the Alliance has some special 
interest on which to focus. Now, as we 
approach our half-century mark, it is the 
raising of our Founders’ Fund. The facts 
are probably yours already, and you know 
that the interest from our invested funds 
will not be sufficient to meet our growing 
needs, especially when the annual contri- 
bution from the Foundation of between 
three and four thousand dollars ceases, as 
will happen at the end of the year. The 
alternative of raising a fund of our own 
would be to beg additional money each 
year for current expenses—a burden for 
you and a tremendous handicap to our 
work. Such a policy would be shortsighted 
and unfitting. Ours is the King’s business, 
worthy of great effort and sacrifice, if 


need be. The Alliance is the heart of the 
church. In all our years of service, we 
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the New President 


have never before asked anything for our- — 
selves. Meet the appeal generously, and 
we need not ask again. If much is yours, 
what a delight for you to give; if you have 
little, how splendid to feel you may have 
a share in such accomplishment! A wise 
old Dutchman once said: “I likes to give 
villingly ; ven I gives villingly, it enjoys 
me so much I gives again.” 

Do you remember Kipling’s story of the 
ship that found herself? When she started 
on her maiden voyage, the various parts of 
the machinery did not pull together. The 
screws and rivets and all the lesser parts 
eried: “We’re too insignificant—we do not 
count; we do not know what we are here 
for, anyway. It is the business of the 
boilers and the great pistons to drive this 
ship across the Atlantic.” Even the links 
of the rudder chain hung listless, and she 
could not properly obey the helm. The 
boilers and the pistons said, “If you think 
we are going to do all the work and carry 
the whole of you along, you are quite mis- 
taken; we shall work for ourselves.” So 
the whole ship creaked and _ strained. 
Then came the storm. The great seas 
washed over the unresisting vessel till the 
captain despaired of bringing her to land. 
In the midst of the stress, the spirit of 
individual responsibility for the good of 
the whole was born. The creaking and 
wrenching of the machinery ceased; each 
screw and rivet held firm; each piston and 
beam pulled and pushed ; it was all for one, 
and one for all. The ship was no longer 
a helpless mass but a living thing which 
successfully rode the storm! 


Mrs. THoMAS G. REEs. 


tracts having been given out in these ways. 
The total number of sermons going from 
Mission workers into the hands of inquir- 
ing people, during the year 1928-29, was 
141,962. 

These are the cold, hard facts of Mission 
work done during the past year; but back 
of these figures are 378 workers giving 
freely of their time and strength in de- 
voted service to their religion and their 
fellow men. 

The Exchange Sermon department has 
accomplished much this year. From seven- 
teen different Mission committees or Alli- 
ance branches 8,358 privately printed ser- 
mons have been received. These have 
merely passed through the hands of the 
Central Committee, having been given out 
to local workers and also sent to many 
distant committees. As this part of Mis- 
sion work becomes better known and the 
needs of the Hxchange are better under- 
stood, the greater should be the contribu- 
tion to it. Every Alliance branch or church 
that occasionally prints one of its min- 
ister’s sermons can help greatly by print- 
ing a little larger edition and sending five 
hundred copies to the Post Office Mission, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Central Committee has kept a con- 
stant stream of sermons going to the Pub- 
lication Department of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Two of these sermons 
have been accepted and will become 


A. U. A. tracts: “Are We Losing God?’ by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
“What do Unitarians Believe Concerning 
the Salvation of Man?” by Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius of Elsworth, Maine. 

We look back through the years and pay 
loving tribute to Miss Sallie Ellis and all 
the Mission workers who have made the 
work what it is to-day—each Mission 
worker a torch-bearer who “caught the fire 
from those who went before’. As the 
simple religion of Jesus spreads and takes 
root in the hearts of people all over the 
world, the closer do we all come to the 
kingdom of Heaven on earth. We look 
forward to a still greater work, with great 
opportunities for service. 


Manual 1929-1930 


The Manual for 1929-30 is now ready for 
distribution. In form and arrangement it 
closely resembles its predecessor, with one 
exception: the Jn Memoriam list contains 
only those names added during the past 
year. Once in three or five years it is 
planned to print an attractive booklet con- 
taining all names that have been placed In 
Memoriam, a booklet that friends will like 
to preserve. 

Free copies of the Manual will be 
mailed to each branch president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary, and 
treasurer; one copy to each independent 
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ening group, and one to each Junior 
Iiance. It is hoped that others in every 
‘anch, particularly chairmen of commit- 
es, will be interested in buying copies at 
fifty cents each. 

There will never be a perfect Manual; 
it is always “in the making’, because 
names and addresses are constantly chang- 
ing, but every effort has been made to pro- 
duce an accurate yearbook, and the com- 
-tnittee is grateful for the co-operation of 
officers, chairmen, and secretaries who have 
made the completion of this work possible. 
The Manual is the indispensable “working 
tool” of the Alliance. It deserves to be 
better known and more widely used. Every 
Alliance member should be interested in 
the reports, the directory, and the statis- 
tics contained in this book. The sales are 
increasing yearly, but not as rapidly as 
desired. A systematic attempt to increase 
the circulation is to be made this year. If 
every Alliance branch will purchase copies 
for its committee chairmen, or to loan to 
members, the goal will be attained. 


International Committee Aims 


As we begin another Alliance year, it is 
well to consider what we are trying to 


- accomplish in our committee work, that we 


may make it more effective. The chief 
aims of the International Committee are 
to create an interest in the liberal groups 
‘abroad, and to assist them whenever we 
can. i 

The International News Sheet, with in- 
teresting letters and reports from many 
countries, makes the people and _ the 
churches there more real; one correspond- 
ent abroad said it was like having letters 
from all over the world, when The News 
Sheet came. To meet an ever-increasing 
demand, an edition of 2,500 copies is now 
being printed. This leaflet is gladly sent 
to anyone who sends name and address 
to Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Many branches have monthly or bi- 
monthly news items read from The News 
Sheet, and so become keenly interested. If 
you do not have them at your meetings, 
let your president know that you desire 
them. 

Cold indeed would be that branch which 
could hear without being moved of the 
self-sacrifice of the Unitarians in the Khasi 
Hills, in India, and their devotion to their 
faith for over forty years. Hard-working 
laymen and laywomen with scanty means 
but great missionary zeal have carried on 
the services; never have they had a paid 
minister. 

Can we not catch the enthusiasm of the 
thousands who throng the service con- 
ducted by Dr. Capek at Prague? Do we 
stand during services in an unheated 
ehureh and, in addition to our regular 
contributions, pay as we enter? Are we 
“carrying on like the Transylvania 
churches, with untold hardships” ? 

The International Work fosters the mis- 
sionary spirit, one of the great needs of 
our churches and Alliance. Every branch 
feels it is overwhelmed with demands. 
Shall we confine our interest and our 
money to the necessities of our home 
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church, or shall we also give to the liberal 
churches overseas? If we have the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice that our faith de- 
mands, we shall find that we can do with- 
out some nonessentials and have enough 
for the home church, for the Founders’ 
Fund, and also for the Unitarians abroad. 

The International Work furthers the 
cause of brotherhood and peace throughout 
the world. We can hardly be internation- 
ally-minded and have no contacts with 
those of our own faith in the different 


countries. So great a work is worthy of 
our keenest interest and our devoted 
service. 


Star Island—Our Inspiration 


Miss Mary F. Gill and her committee 
were responsible for one of the best Alli- 
ance Weeks at the Shoals since these con- 
ferences were begun. The week extended 
from July 20 to July 27, and during that 


period the hotel accommodations were 
taxed to take care of the delegates. These - 


represented fifteen States, from Maine to 
California, with representatives from the 
District of Columbia, Canada, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Particular emphasis was laid on the 
Hvening Alliance department of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. Two members of the general 
committee were Evening Alliance repre- 
sentatives ; a special conference in the in- 
terests of the evening groups was held, 
and an evening’s program was presented 
by Evening Alliance delegates. These dele- 
gates voted to recommend to the general 
committee on the Hvening Alliance that 
the evening groups be invited to furnish an 
Evening Alliance room at the Shoals. 

The principal lecturer of the week was 
Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, whose Shoals lectures, given 
two years ago, on “Some Applications of 
Psychology to Life’, were published by the 
Alliance committee on Religious Educa- 
tion. Dr. Hutcheon’s discussion this year 
of “Personality, Its Problems and Develop- 
ments”, was equally helpful in the solution 
of personal problems. 

The Alliance preacher, Sunday morning 
and at morning chapel, was Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass. Lectures 
in the evening, on a variety of subjects, 
were by Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem, 
Mass.; Edwin J. Lewis. Jr., Boston; Rev. 
Arthur Edward Wilson, Grafton, Mass.; 
and Rey. George Lawrence Parker of 
Toledo, Ohio. The annual banquet was 
held Thursday night. Helpful conferences 
on phases of Alliance work were held 
daily, at which the home and foreign mis- 
work of the General Alliance was 
emphasized. The presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Karel Joseph Haspl of Prague, both of 
whom are students at the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, made more real 
the remarkable story of the liberal work 
in Czechoslovakia which is being done by 
Dr. and Mrs. Capek, parents of Mrs. Haspl. 


sion 


The Sudbury Branch Alliance will serve 
their annual Harvest Dinner at noon on 
October 12 (Columbus Day) at the Unita- 
rian Church at Sudbury, Mass. Old friends 
and new are cordially invited. Dinner 
tickets, one dollar. 
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New Life Members 


We are very happy to report that the 
following have recently become Life Mem- 
bers of the General Alliance: Pamelia 
Knight Deering, Eva B. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Fanny 8. Noble, Mrs. Annie I. Hersey, and 


Mrs. Georgianna FE. Balch. Alliance 
branches have honored these others: Miss 
Edith M. Loud, Portland, Maine; Miss 
Mary E. Mercer and Miss Helen CG. Robert- 
son, Providence (“First”), R.I.; Mrs. 


Arthur W. Lane, West Newton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; Mrs. Katherine Squire Langmaid, 
Boston (“Second”), Mass.; Mrs. Henry W. 
Hildreth, Winchester, Mass. 


Word and Work 


Word and Work is sent free of charge to 
officers, life members, directors, chairmen 
of central committees; presidents, corre- 
sponding secretaries, and treasurers of 
branches, of Associate Alliances, and of 
Evening Groups; to presidents of Non- 
Independent Evening Groups and Junior 
Alliances. If your name appears on THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER mailing list or a mem- 
ber of your family subscribes to the paper, 
your name is not enteréd on the Word and 
Work list. If you desire the additional 
issues, please notify Miss Louise Brown, 
Editor, as you are entitled to them. Per- 
sons not included in the above listing who 
wish to subscribe to Word and Work may 
do so upon sending a check for fifty cents. 


Appeals 


activities of the fall and winter 
are beginning. We are getting to- 
again after the vacation with new 
vigor and fresh enthusiasms. As we start 
our Alliance meetings and plan our 
winter’s work, let us begin to think about 
the Alliance Appeals. Not all are ready 
yet to. be presented to the. branches, but 
some there are and more there will be. 
Let us not leave contributions to these 
worthy causes until all other demands 
upon the treasury have been made. Let us 
make an offering early in the year, and 
later, as we prosper, we may contribute 
again. Let us inform ourselves of the 
various appeals; let us select those in 
which we feel the greatest interests; let 
us watch the column in Word and Work 
to see which most need our aid; and let 
us give as liberally as we can! Let us 
maintain—let us surpass the high standard 
of generosity which we have set ourselves 
in past years! 

The Appeals already indorsed are $500 
for the Society for Ministerial Relief, to 
be expended on behalf of the widows and 
dependent daughters of deceased Unitarian 
ministers ; $250 for Meadville, to be known 
as the President’s Emergency Fund and 
to be used in meeting the unexpected de- 
mands for which no other money is avail- 
able; $500 for Proctor Academy, to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of the headmaster, 
preferably for some necessary equipment ; 
$500 for the Young People’s Religious 
Union, to help in their general expenses 
and to offer our assistance to the young 
people of our denomination. 


The 
season 
gether 


_ The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of October 24, 1929. 
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New Books 


Fiction and Ideas 


Fiction worth reading should contain ideas 


adult ideas. I know that 


this axiom is no longer accepted by our younger novelists, who like to 
proclaim their emancipation from the past by presenting pictures of an 


amorphous, meaningless world of accidental phenomena. 


But the virile 


creator who desires to live still weaves his dreams in patterns that sug- 


gest, if they do not demonstrate, general ideas. 


... Any work of fiction 


which does not suggest more than it tells is worthless for the adult, or so 


nearly worthless as to be negligible. . 


.. The trouble with much recent 


American fiction is that the patterns are stale and uninteresting: they fail 


to engender thought, stimulate imagination. 
me—that we must go to older societies than ours, 


It is odd—inexplicable to 
. . . to discover those 


fresh, imaginative patterns of thought, that irresistible thrust of the 
human spirit into new ways, which make virile literature. 


—Rosert Herrick in July Bookman. 


Bowne: Philosopher, Theologian 


JAMES A. FAIRLBEY 
BorRDEN PARKER BOWNE: HIS Lire AND His 


PuiLosorny. By Bishop Francis John McCon- 
nell. New York: The Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


Bishop McConnell has rendered a real 
service to all lovers of philosophy. His 
work will be especially appreciated by 
those who in this time are perplexed by 
much of the current philosophy of Hu- 


manism, Behaviorism, to say nothing 
of the pseudo-philosophies emanating 
from a deal of science which spills 


over into fields in which its devotees are 
not experts. Professor Bowne was pvro- 
fessor of philosophy in Boston University 
for practically all his academic life. A 
critic of rare ability, he delighted in con- 
troverting by logical argument the phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer, a philosophy 
which many of his contemporaries, es- 
pecially ministers who wanted to be up 
to date, were eagerly espousing. His par- 
ticular point of attack was Spencer’s lack 
of faith in the trustworthiness of the in- 
tellectual processes, which nevertheless he 
used all the while as a basis for argu- 
mentation. Bowne’s criticism on the 
positive side was based on the reality of 
the self, the unitary agent, the integrating 
person, which alone, so he maintained, 
made any knowledge possible. While he 
and William James were fast friends, he 
yet could not be convinced that James's 
series of states of consciousness were any 
valid substitute for the self. There must 
be a ground for these states. When 
pressed for the thread on which these 
states were to be strung, James would say 
that the body furnished such background 
as was needed. At certain -stages in his 
lectures, James would reach for one of 
Bowne’s books, and remark to his stu- 
dents, “Now let’s see what God has to 
say!” 

In his chapter on Bowne as a Realist, 
Bishop McConnell is fond of saying we 
confront a world we do not make, but 
find. He pays his respects to that strange 
form of subjectivism known as solipsism, 
the doctrine that the mind can know only 
itself—the outside world is real to us 


only as mental pictures. Bishop McCon- 
nell says, “If there is any absurdity 
utterly crazy, that absurdity is solipsism.” 
Bowne declared that “no one outside a 
lunatic asylum could think of a blizzard 
as merely a tumult in one’s own con- 
sciousness”. But with all this emphasis 
on the reality of the self, and the reality 
of the outside world, he did not deduce 
from these realities either what the self 
must necessarily do, nor what was the 
nature of the outside world. Such in- 
quiries were to be made independently 
after the two facts mentioned were estab- 
lished as necessary for any such studies. 

Bowne was especially concerned with 
the inquiry as to the nature of the outside 
world. Frankly a theist, his philosophical 
arguments were doubtless colored by his 
beliefs. Nevertheless, the outpointing of 
the mind toward the outside world con- 
stituted for Bowne the start in formu- 
lating his theism. One paragraph, though 
somewhat long, is worth quoting. 

“So far as logie goes”, says Bishop Mc- 
Connell, “Bowne held that the decisive 
argument for theism is the intelligibility 
of the universe. The fact that we can 
read the universe at all is an indication 
that it was founded in thought. If things 
are not founded in thought, our minds 
can never reach them, and they can never 
reach our minds. There is no door by 
which the universe can get into our minds 
except through our mental act. That the 
universe is intelligible in any of its parts 
leads us to believe that it is intelligible 
to mind in all its parts. When Bowne 
said that the universe is intelligible he did 
not mean fully intelligible to men. He 
meant that men could not know that it 
was there at all if it were not funda- 
mentally intelligible. The full meaning 
of the message it may take an eternity 
to decipher; some of the meaning may be 
forever beyond our grasp, but we can be 
sure there is a message there. All this 
on the assumption that reason can be 
trusted at all. It is abstractly possible 
that the universe may be deceiving us. 
There may be nothing outside ourselves; 
but we are not so made as to hold such 
belief for long.” 

ry" 
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If, then, there is an outside world, what 
is it? There is the world which the scien- 
tists report to us, the world of physical 
realities. Into this world Bowne said it 
was not necessary to bring God at all, nor 
to posit underlying realities. If, however, 
underlying realities are assumed, and athe- 
ism is asserted, the atheist must make his 
assertion as a theory, not as a proved fact. 
So, too, with the theist. “There is no way 
of proving the existence of God.” Only 
the theist, with his assumption, does not 
stand over against a proved truth of the 
atheist. Both are dealing with theories, 
and it is as much incumbent on the atheist 
to prove his assumption as for the theist 
to prove his. 

Bowne at this point becomes pragmatic. 
“Contentment of mind, satisfaction of the 
deeper impulses, a sense of being at home 
in the universe—all this makes for sur- 
vival.” ‘“Theism is an intellectual dwelling- 
place which we have built to make life 
itself more tolerable.” 

It is in the chapter on Bowne as “The 
Personalist” that the peak of the argument 
of the philosophic teacher, and his com- 
petent and sympathetic interpreter, is 
reached. Here the reader breathes rarefied 
air. The higher and more subtle reaches 
of thought, in which the mind deals with 
the non-spatial and non-picturable experi- 
ences open up vistas to the finite mind of 
what an infinite person might grasp in his 
thinking. And here again Bowne brings 
his pragmatic conception into play. Im- 
personalism, he maintained, is a less useful 
conception, less satisfying intellectually 
and xsthetically, than Personalism. “There 
is more reason for trusting a Self, acting 
in the light of full intelligence, and under 
the control of moral purpose, than for 
trusting anything impersonal.” In this 
immediate connection, Bishop McConnell 
raises a most interesting and penetrating 
question : Did Professor Bowne foresee the 
turn considerable thinking is taking to-day 
—some seekers finding in the unconscious 
activities of the soul the key to reality, 
and others looking for a reality higher 
than personality? The discussion of the 
second part of this consideration consti- 
tutes for your reviewer one of the high 
lights of this remarkable book, and re- 
veals its author as one of the foremost 
philosophical thinkers of our time. All of 
us who either think of ourselves as Hu- 
manists, or are coquetting with the Human- 
ist position, should not fail to read the 
two chapters on Theism and Personalism 
before committing ourselves to any final 
conclusions. 

In the chapter on “The Achievements in 
Ethical Theory”, one is reminded of Dole’s 
persistent reference to good will as the 
basis of all ethics, but finds a greater 
emphasis than Dole was wont to give to 
the practical application of good will to 
the complicated and puzzling particulars 
of conduct. One feels that, in his ethical 
theory, Bowne was not so distinguished as 
in his philosophy, and that Dr. Felix Adler 
has gone much more deeply and success- 
fully into that important branch of 
theoretical inquiry. 

Bowne was a valiant champion of free- 
dom of inquiry and scholarship. Himself 
placed on trial for his Biblical research, 
he gained a notable victory over his 
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_ prosecutors,’ thereby making the Methodist 
Episcopal Church a freer institution and 
helping it to be for the most part un- 
trammeled by Fundamentalist reaction. 

Your reviewer feels that he owes a debt 
of personal gratitude to the author of this 
book. He unhesitatingly commends it to 
all who are searching for a more trust- 
worthy intellectual foundation in this time 
when so much of our philosophical and 
theological thinking is being done for us 
by men who are experts only in the fields 
of the physical sciences, yet who issue 
their obiter dicta as finalities in religion 
and philosophy. 


A Forgotten Story-Teller 


THe NoOvrList or Vermont: A BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL AND CRITICAL STupDY oF DANIPL. PIERCE 
THOMPSON. By John #. Flitcroft. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 83.50. 

A valuable contribution to American 
literary history. Mr. Fliteroft has ex- 
plored a backwater of our native litera- 
ture hitherto practically unknown. His 
book adds a footnote to the story of the 
development of fiction on this side of the 
Atlantic as fresh as it is illuminating. 
To-day, among novel-readers, the name of 
Daniel Pierce Thompson means nothing. 
Yet during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, he won for himself no mean 
reputation. In the years preceding Haw- 
thorne, he wrote, and published, a succes- 
sion of stories, many of which passed 
through many editions and gained wide- 
spread popularity. One story in particu- 
lar, The Green Mountain Boys, which, in 
its day, attained the dignity of a “best 
seller’, was extremely| popular in England 
as well as in the United States, and even 
yet does not lack readers. Another novel, 
Locke Amsden, or, The Schoolmaster, was 
the first work of fiction to advocate im- 
provement in our public-school system, 

-and as a picture of rural educational con- 
ditions prevailing in New England eighty 
years ago is still not without weight. The 
author of these stories was a Vermont 
lawyer, a citizen of Montpelier, a man of 
eulture and prominence in his community. 
He was born in Massachusetts in 1795. 
When he was five years old, his parents 
joined the flood of emigration then setting 
toward the wilderness in northern New 
England, settling on the banks of the 
Winooski River, a few miles from the site 
of the future capital of Vermont, which 
was to become the boy’s lifelong home. 
Well educated for the time and place, the 
future novelist early developed an inter- 
est in antiquarian lore, of which in time 
he made ample use. A successful lawyer, 
Mr. Thompson soon took to writing books, 
his first work being a codification of the 
laws of Vermont, published in 1835. Much 
later, he compiled a history of Montpelier. 
But his real forte was story-telling. His 
first novel, May Martin; or, The Money- 
Diggers, written when he was forty, met 
with a reception so cordial that he was 
encouraged to continue his efforts in that 
direction. Thereafter, he wrote no fewer 
than nine romances, together with numer- 
_ ous short stories, which met with varying 
success. His particular flair was the his- 
torical novel. Written after the manner 
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of Scott and Cooper, to-day his stories 
seem pale imitations of the latter, having 
something of Cooper’s skill for revitaliz- 
ing life in the American colonies during, 
and after, the Revolution, but entirely 
lacking in the strength which makes The 
Last of the Mohicans and The Pathfinder 
good reading, even now. With painstak- 
ing care, Mr. Flitcroft has gathered the 
facts concerning his subject, and woven 
them into a narrative thoroughly read- 
able. A sound critical sense, combined 
with wide knowledge and ample imagina- 
tion, enables him to give his subject genu- 
ine vitality. Not only does he present 
Judge Thompson as a flesh-and-blood per- 
sonality, but he gives an account of the 
various novels, with a record of their 
plots and a critical estimate of their 
yalue, measured by modern standards, 
which has real interest. Particularly 
worth-while are the vivid pictures of 
early life and manners in the Green 
Mountain State that strew his pages, and 
the account of Thompson’s visit to 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. The 
book also includes a detailed bibliography, 
and the chapters of a novel, The Honest 
Lawyer, left unfinished at the author’s 
death. ‘ALR. EL. 


Mystic Mysteries 


Tue FRATPRNITATIS ROSH CRUCIS. By WM. 
Swinburne Clymer. Quakertown, Pa.: The 
Philosophical Publishing Company. 

This book reminds one of Dr. South’s 
sermon on the Holy Spirit which he begins 
by saying that he who does not under- 
stand the doctrine is in danger of losing 
his soul, and he who attempts to under- 
stand it is in danger of losing his wits. 
The thesis of the book seems to be that 
there is a great stream of mystic lore come 
down from ancient times and transmitted 
to the initiate of various secret orders. 
The author has done a deal of delving in 
mystic lore and has assembled a mass of 
material which is enough to make one 
dizzy, if, as was not the case with this 
reviewer, he can understand it. This 
mystic lore is entirely outside the realm 
of science, and gives to its possessors im- 
mediate access to truths denied to common 
mortals. To one reader, it all looks like 
the apotheosis of poppycock. The ordinary 
run of mysticism seems sicklied o’er with 
selfishness. If these mystic truths are so 
wonderful, why not share them with every- 
body? What is it, exactly, that the mystic 
sees? Does his vision lead him on to be 
a better social being? Why be so secret 
about it all? We leave this book with one 
mystic citation: “As in the above, so in 
the below; as in the below, so in the 
above.” eee 


Broadcastings 

STRAIGHT ANSWERS TO LIFp QUESTIONS. By 
Copeland Smith. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Colby. $1.50. 

This is Dr. Copeland Smith at the micro- 
phone, broadcasting from WMAQ in Chi- 
cago, six times a week, answering a great 
variety of questions from Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews who seek enlighten- 
ment on various perplexing problems. Dr. 
Smith is direct, but sympathetic and he 
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appreciates the point of view of the ques- 
tioner, but never fails to speak his own 
mind. The range and nature of the ques- 
tions, and the human understanding with 
which they are met justify their collection 
in permanent form. A book to pick up 
and read at odd moments. One may do 
this with profit and pleasure. One in- 
teresting question and answer may be 
cited. Asked if the influence of H. L. 
Mencken is good or bad in the life of 
America, Dr. Smith says it is good for us, 
in that it “reveals to us the rotten places, 
shakes our vulgar complacencies” ; but bad 
for Mencken, for “to be always critical 
and destructive and a seeker after the 
wrong and ugly is bad for anybody. ... 
Moreover, it’s the kind of thing that any- 
body can do if he has enough vitriol in 
his disposition and enough gall in his ink.” 
F.R.S. 


Tabloid Reviews 


DrreDS DoNH Yor CHRIST. By Sir James 
Marchant, LL.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Brief biographies of great Christian 
martyrs, missionaries, and others who 
have served the cause of Christ, from 
Polyeart, Origen, and Cyprian to Wilfred 
Grenfell and Father Damien. Some fifty 
heroes of the faith, have their deeds 
commemorated for the general reader, 
grouped under five headings—the “Darly 
Martyrs”, the “Homeland Heroes” (Eng- 
lish), “Heroes in Fields Afar”, “Heroines 
of the Mission Field”, and “Triumphs of 
the Translators’. Sir James has covered 
the field thoroughly and with dramatic in- 
terest. He offers the book as a companion 
volume to his Anthology of Jesus, which 
epitomized the thoughts of Christian 
teachers through the centuries. I.R.S8. 
By Rev. Richard B. 
Stratfort Company. 


Tor RAINBOW GIRLS. 
Hassell. Boston: The 
$2.00. 

A club of young women asked their min- 
ister to give them a series of homilies 
appropriate to their name, The: Rainbow 
Girls. Here they are. There are some 
good illustrations drawn from literature, 
some rather commonplace thoughts, en- 
tirely harmless, all told in a style which 
leaves much to be desired. The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Pronouns 
would find these pages a happy hunting 
ground. But perhaps we are finicky about 
pronouns. E. F. 

MyrtTreuuA: A ROMANCE or ANCIDNT GREECE. 
By Brookes More. Boston: The Cornhill Pub- 
lishing Oompany. 

A narrative poem, whose subject, plot, 
and conduct are original. In beautiful 
melodious verse, it recounts the legend of 
the origin of the myrtle. Those who dis- 
like vers libre and various experiments of 
that sort to-day will especially find joy 
in the reading of these musical, rhythmic 
lines. 


VALLEJO Kitty. By Ann Know. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.50. 

We have not read Ann Knox’s earlier 
novel, Flowerdown; but if it is anything 
like this one, we feel that we have had a 
lucky escape. Vallejo Kitty, a modern 
version of a harlot’s progress, is pretty 
poor stuff. Weak, superficial, inconclusive, 
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Slides 


WINIFRED 


All morning and nearly all afternoon, 
Irwin Naylor and Juanito de Luz had been 
climbing the hills above the high silver 
mine of La Luna. They had followed a 
trail which had been made by Indians long 
before the Spaniards came to Mexico in 
the gold-seeking train of Cortez. This 
trail led over the mountains into a south- 
ern valley; it led also through northern 
waste stretches into the deserts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Irwin and Juanito 
were looking for a short trail, leading out 
of the main one, down to a clump of pines 
which were just visible from the mine. 
As they stood looking over the brink of a 
chasm, Juanito suddenly cried out and 
leaped backward. 

“Take care!’ he shouted, but too late. 
The ledge on which they had stood broke 
away, carrying Irwin, as on a toboggan, 
down the hillside. With him, under him, 
all around him, loose earth rolled. 

It was Irwin’s first experience in the 
Mexican “wilds”. His uncle, Rick Naylor, 
not many years older than himself, had 


been in the surveying party that had 
located the old Aztec silver mine; and 


when later Rick had an opportunity to 
pay a visit to the “diggings”, he invited 
Irwin to come along. Rick’s whole inter- 
est was in the mine itself; but Irwin 
spent hours every day out on the bare, 
ecactus-strewn hills, sometimes alone, but 
oftener with Juanito, the son of the 
Mexican overseer of the works. 

“You will have to look out’, Rick ad- 
vised the American boy. “Mexico isn’t 
like a city playground! There’s some sort 
of danger almost everywhere. You can get 
into trouble faster around here than al- 
most any place I know.” 

“Tl be careful’, promised Irwin. 
“Juanito knows every poison plant—and 
he has some sort of secret about discover- 
ing where there's a rattler.” 

“Yes, Juanito knows a good deal about 
taking care of himself around here; but 
even Juanito could get stuck in one of 
these rock pockets and not know how to 


get out again. There’s no fresh-water 
spring, remember, bubbling up wherever 


it would be convenient to have it. I ad- 
vise you never to leave the diggings with- 
out a water bottle, a snake-bite kit, and 
a good stout rope.” 

“A rope?” repeated Irwin, mystified. 

“Yes, a rope. With a rope at hand, you 
can make climbing easier and scrambling 
down a hill quite possible where otherwise 
it might be altogether impossible.” 

“All right, Unele Rick. I won't forget’, 
promised Irwin. 

The last days of the Mexican visit were 
filled with short trips on foot or by donkey. 
Only the long trail—to the edge of the 
hanging rocks—had remained for Irwin 
and Juanito to cover: and they had set 
out on that final hike at early dawn. 
When they came in view of the pines, 
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they had nothing to do but eat lunch and 
begin on their long return journey. Not 
for a long time had anyone been where 
Irwin stood just before the landslide; so 
that not even Juanito had known of the 
danger. 

Juanito came to the edge of the rocks, 
creeping cautiously. He held his breath 
as he looked over. What had happened 
to Irwin he could not guess. To his im- 
mense relief, Irwin was still sitting on the 
flat piece of rock on which he had been 
carried downward. The loose earth and 
chips of stone had piled up behind him, 
but, as far as Juanito could see, his friend 
was still unharmed. 

“Can you climb up again?” he shouted 
to Irwin. 

Irwin roused from the dazed condition 
in which his slide left him. “I don't 
know’, he answered. 

He tried to climb; but the shifting mass 
of earth and stone only carried him back 
to where he started from. 

“Wait”, called Juanito. 
rope to a stone up here. 
hold of that as you come along. 
one minute—” 

But before Juanito could make the rope 
fast. he himself lost his footing and came 


“T'll fasten the 
You can catch 
Just 


sliding down. Irwin managed to catch 
him as he landed. When Juanito was 


steady on his feet again, both boys pulled 
the rope down to where they were stand- 
ing. Then they began to figure out a 
means of saving themselves. 

To try to descend seemed impossible. 
The face of the cliff was almost perpen- 
dicular, and there were wide gaps be- 
tween the rock masses. The boys stood on 
a slightly level place; but if any more 
rocks and loose earth jarred free, they 
could not remain even there. 

“We'd better try climbing out—hitch 
ourselves together by the length of the 
rope”, suggested Irwin. 

Juanito immediately knotted the rope 
ends, fastening one around his own waist, 
the other around Irwin's. As he was the 
taller and more muscular, he began the 
ascent. But, after many attempts, both 
boys realized that they would never suc- 
ceed in reaching the top; and they began 
to fear that if they did manage to take 
hold of the loose rocks up there, the pull 
of their weight might set more stones and 
dirt rolling downward. 

Hot and dusty, the boys untied the rope, 
and sat down for a moment’s rest. 

“Well, now what can we do?” 
Juanito. 

“If any one at the mine happened to 
look this way with a pair of field glasses, 
they could see us’, said Irwin. 

“Yes, but what could they do? It would 
be dark before they could reach the top of 
the trail; and even if they stood up 
there now, this moment, how could they 
reach us?” 


asked 
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“They couldn't!’ admitted Irwin, slowly. 

“Wait, I have an idea’, said Juanito, 
after a long pause, during which he and 
Irwin stared across the tops of the pines 
which broke the monotony of bare stones 
and earth. “I used to ride cow ponies. 
I believe I could lasso the top of that 
nearest pine!” 

Irwin stared at his brown-skinned 
friend. ‘And what then? What good will 
that do us?” 

“You wait, and I'll show you.” 

Quickly Juanito knotted a loop at one 
end of the rope, and swung it round and 
round his head, until, when it seemed to 
disappear before Irwin’s eyes, it shot out 
toward the pine-tip. 

“Almost!” both boys whispered. 

“Tl have to stand farther out here. 
You lie down and hold my feet ; so I won't 
slip’, said Juanito, drawing in the rope. 

Again he spun it. This time the noose 
went over the top of the pine, and Juanito 
drew it tightly around the trunk, where 
the first branches began. 

“Now !” he announced, securing the near 
end of the rope around the end of the rock 


Lights 

As a lad I wondered, 

When the world grew still 
And the dusk came stealing 

From behind the hill, 
Why, upon the window 

Of our little room, 
Mother placed a candle 

To shine through the gloom. 


“Mother”, I would murmur, 
Shyly drawing near, 

“Father has returned home, 
All of us are here!” 

But, as she caressed me, 
I would hear her sigh, 

“Lad, the light may comfort 
Someone passing by.” 


I have not forgotten 
What my mother said, 
Though the years are heaping 
Snow upon my head; 
And my heart is praying, 
As her heart prayed then, 
“Make my life a light, Lord, 
Bringing cheer to men!” 
—£#dgar Daniel Kramer. 


Sentence Sermon 


God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and con- 
soles. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


on which he and Irwin were standing. 
“Can you slide?” he asked, with a laugh. 
“There’s a very bad trail from the pines 
across to La Luna. I’ve been there once 
and I think I can find it again. Do you 
want to try the rope first, or shall 1?” 

“Tll go.” Irwin grasped the rope, and 
swung clear. 

Hand over hand he went, cautiously, 
down and across the immense rocky eafon. 
His hands blistered. He thought he could 
not hang on another second when he 
reached the pine. 

He found that the rope had sawed into 
the bark, and he quickly untied the noose, 
knotting it farther down where the trunk 
was stouter. Then he watched Juanito’s 
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‘progress. During Irwin’s slide to safety, 
the Mexican boy had sat on the rope to 


_make doubly sure that it held at the cliff 


end ; but now, by the rope’s sagging, Irwin 


i began to fear that that end was loosening. 


Sure enough! Juanito had not come 
more than three-quarters of the way when 
the rope pulled free. Irwin hurried to the 
ground, and ran to where Juanito was 


lying. 


“Are you badly hurt?’ 
anxiously. 

“No. That was good luck”, laughed 
Junanito. “I could not have held. It 
seemed to me I weighed a whole ton, the 
Way my wrists had to pull. You're prob- 
ably the first tree anyone ever lassoed”, 
he added, jumping to his feet and patting 
the trunk of the pine that had saved them. 
We shall 


he asked 


not forget you.” 


[All rights reserved] 


God’s Love 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


The color of a silver birch, 

A cardinal flower in bloom, 

The purple mist across the hills, 

A little bird’s bright plume, 

The sunrise and the star-lit night, 
A chipmunk on a wall— 
Everywhere I turn my eyes 

I see God’s love in all! 


An Abalone Trap 


MARY BRADFORD 


Tom Alton, twelve-year-old Scout of 
Monterey, Calif., and Wah Sing, Chinese 
laundryman of Monterey, are friends. The 
visible bond between them is a large and 
highly polished abalone shell—an emblem 
of honor which Tom’s troop insists, to 
Tom’s chagrin, upon keeping at headquar- 
ters, and upon which, first and last, each 
husky member has expended his best 
polishing energy. When that particular 
abalone shell came out of the sea, its 
outer surface was rough and black, with 
no hint of the beauty which long polish- 
ing has brought out. Tom would have let 
it remain rough and black, and would have 
kept it a secret possession, but the Life 
Guards couldn’t keep still, as Tom wanted 
them to. 

Wah Sing, like most of his countrymen, 
is fond of fresh abalones, which, as every- 
one in Monterey knows, cover the rocks 
off shore. Lured one day by thoughts of 


his favorite delicacy, Wah Sing shut up 


shop, made for the beach at lowest pos- 
sible tide, and waded for a big rock where 
he knew he should find a dinner to carry 
home with him. 

One abalone after another he pried off 
the rock, till his bag which, on starting 
out, he had slung over his shoulder, held 
six. 

“One more”, thought Wah Sing, spying 
the largest abalone of all. 

Far better had Wah Sing left the num- 
ber at six, as you will soon see. Perhaps 
he had grown careless, but at any rate, 
as he slipped his strong chisel under the 
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large shell, he slipped in one finger with 
it. Before he knew what had happened, 
the chisel slipped and that abalone, fast 
to the rock, clamped its strong shell on 
Wah Sing’s finger and held him, a frantic 
prisoner. 

Wah Sing pulled and tugged, but the 
abalone was, it seemed, a part of the great 
rock, and, without his chisel, now fallen 
into the sea, Wah Sing could do nothing 
to free himself. 

Above the roar of the wayes, Wah Sing 
shouted again and again. But, at that 
point, the beach is a lonely place, and 
no one came and no one heard. And, by 
this time, the tide had turned and each 
wave splashed a little higher than the 
last. Wah Sing knew quite well just how 
long it would be before the great rock 
would be covered—sunk in the sea till 
the tide rolled out again. 

The same afternoon that Wah Sing set 
out for abalones, Tom suddenly decided 
he would finish his nature work by going 
to the beach and gathering seaweed speci- 
mens. Not a boy could he persuade to go 
with him, so he started off alone for the 
same beach where Wah Sing was now 
trapped. 

At the Life Guard Station he stopped 
over half an hour to chat with his friends, 
the guards, then whistled his way around 
the long point to the beach where he 
knew he was sure to find his choicest 
specimens. 

Once round the point, however, Tom 
forgot seaweeds and everything else in 
the world except the sight his startled 
eyes took in. 

As for one instant he stared speechless, 
a huge wave all but washed over Wah 
Sing’s head. 

“Bold on!” yelled Tom, and sprinted 
for the water’s edge. 

But, as he ran, his wits worked faster 
than even his racing feet. 

“Havn’t a thing to pry him loose with! 
No stick will do it—takes iron! Out 
gathering abalones, and one has caught 
him!” So thinking, Tom turned in his 
tracks and put for the Life Guard Station 
at top speed. 

Have you ever seen a Life Guard boat 
launched? Seen the guards pull their 
boat over the waves? Then you know 
Wab Sing hadn’t long to wait, even though 
the distance was round the point. 

“About six more waves, and you'd have 
been drowned’, said the guard in com- 
mand, after he’d pried that abalone shell 
off Wah Sing’s finger and dumped ex- 
hausted Wah Sing into the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Here, my lad.” 
shell to Tom as he spoke. 
yenir for you and your troop.” 
Tom was in that rescuing boat. 

“Don’t tell the fellows”, begged Tom, 
catching the shell. 

But somebody did tell the troop, though 
you may be sure it wasn’t Tom himself. 

Tom would like to remove the shell from 
headquarters, but his fellow Scouts laugh 
at the idea, and, unless they- wear it out 
with polishing, that rainbow-colored aba- 
lone will long tell its tale. 

[All rights reserved] 


He tossed the abalone 
“A good sou- 
Of course 


VERSE 
KATHERINE HARRINGTON 


My Shadow 


I chased my shadow up the beach, 
And then it chased me down; 

But still it kept beyond my réach 
And acted like a clown. 


I ducked into a rising wave 

And sank it to a watery grave; 
But when I came again to shore 

I found it was alive once more. 


The silly thing! It wants to play 
Except upon a cloudy day; 

And, even then, I sometimes see 
My shadow’s shadow chasing me! 


The Magic Circle 


I drew a magic circle 

To keep out all the sea. 

The magic of its making 

The fairies showed to me. 

But I’ve forgotten something 
Important every time. 

It may be in the way I count— 
This is the fairy rime: 


“Draw a circle, draw a circle 

With a lucky stone. 

Draw it once, draw it twice, with a lobster 
bone! 

Tuck some seaweed in your hair 

When you do it. Have a care 

None shall see you at your work! 

Give the bone the proper jerk.” 


If folks see you as you draw, 

It’s against the fairy law; 

Then, in fairy language, count 
Three or more—the right amount— 
And say: “Circle, keep the sea 
Safe beyond this line for me!” 


To China 


We're going to make a visit 
Down by the lovely shore: 
We have new pails and shovels, 
And hope we may explore. 


Before we’ve hunted pebbles 
And done things others do; 
But this year we are planning 

On something very new. 


We're going to dig to China, 

And take a trip down through. 
I’d love to see the children 

Of China, wouldn’t you? 


We hope the tide won’t catch us 
And fill our hole to-day ; 
Because, you see, ’twould drown us 


While we were on our way! 


My Game of Golf 


My golf course is a five-mile shore; 
I drive and run, and drive some more. 
This course is good enough for me, 
Since damp sand makes a splendid tee. 
I hit folks now and then a bit, 
Because they always seem to sit 
Right in my fairway. On this shore, 
Folks are a nuisance. They get sore 
If they are hit! I’ve right of way— 
I’m doing something, but not they! 
They “laze” around and just grow fat; 
Now what can one do with people like 
that? 
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Preston Bradley Among the Scandinavians 
in the Arrowhead Region of Minnesota 


RITING in the current issue of his 

church monthly, The Liberal, Dr. 
Preston Bradley of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, says: 

In that section of the Arrowhead in 
which I spend the summers there are a 
great many Scandinavians. They are a 
hardy, industrious, honest group of people, 
and I have many dear friends among them. 
Denominationally they are mostly Luther- 
ans; yet I have found among them many 
who have left the church and are liberal 
in their theology. I have Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Polish, Czecho- 
slovakian, and Russian friends here in the 
north country near the Canadian boundary 
and on the fringe of the Superior National 
Forest. 

In this particular part of Minnesota the 
most pronounced activity along liberal reli- 
gious lines is among the Finnish people. 
The reason for this is largely attributable 
to the fact that some years ago Mr. Lap- 
pala and his remarkable wife, Rev. Milma 
Lappala, came here and began a liberal 
religious movement. Mr. Lappala was a 
very interesting and unusual man. I knew 
him well and saw much of him during the 
summer months. He was esteemed and 
deeply loved by his people. 

He was the one to whom they came with 
every difficulty and from whom they sought 
advice about every problem. He had a 
very excellent familiarity with the English 
language and was an adviser to his people 
on all matters pertaining to their relation- 
ships with this country, its laws and cus- 
toms. He died some time ago, leaving a 
wife and four lovely children. The oldest, 
Aristo, is a student in the University of 
Wisconsin, while one of the daughters re- 
turned to Finland this summer to spend 
two years in a Finnish university. 

Rey. Milma Lappala is heroically going 
forward with the work among her people 
and is held in high regard by all who 
know her. The work is carried on under 
Unitarian auspices and is partially sus- 
tained by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Services are held every Sunday 
during the winter in a very comfortable 
and attractive church in Virginia, Minn. 
Mrs. Lappala is an unusual speaker. She 
is one of the most effective woman speakers 
I have ever heard. 

Every summer the Finnish Unitarians 
on the Range (the common name for this 
locality) have a summer picnic at some 
point on Lake Vermillion. This year the 
event was held on Sunday, July 21, at 
McKinley Park, Lake Vermillion. Early in 
the season Mrs. Lappala invited me to give 
the address and I accepted. It was a 
glorious Sunday—brilliant sunshine, blue 
skies, and the weather neither too warm 
nor too cold. We arrived at the picnic 
grounds dock in the Arden at about 11 
o’clock and were graciously welcomed by 
Mrs. Lappala and a committee of the Vir- 
ginia church. An hour was spent in greet- 
ings and introductions, and then followed 
the picnic meal. Soon after eating, Mrs. 
Lappala called the gathering to assemble 
in the beautiful birch grove by the shore 
of this lovely lake. The large chorus choir 


rendered several numbers—not a word of 
which I could understand; but the charm 
of the international language of music was 
most clearly understood. Such voices! 
Not a sheet of music and no instrument! 
As their voices in one mighty tone of 
harmony were lifted in that cathedral of 
the out-of-doors, I felt more than ever be- 
fore that the woods are the finest of 
churches. After the singing, Mrs. Lappala 
gave an address of welcome in the Finnish 
language. She then presented me. I did 
not understand her introduction, but I 
know it must have been most friendly, for 
I was greeted enthusiastically by the five 
hundred persons who were present. Of 
course, my address was in English and was 
understood by practically all. Some of the 
older people do not speak English, but all 
of the younger folk are in our public 
schools and high schools. I have never 
spoken to a more responsive audience. As 
I outlined the struggle of religious liberal 
thinking down through the ages and among 
all people, their faces glowed with 
understanding. 

Following my address, Mrs. Lappala in- 
troduced the Finnish consul, Dr. A. J. 
Jalkanen, who was leaving the following 
week for Finland. My interpreter, who sat 
beside me during the address, told me that, 
and also that the speaker was bidding 
them “Good-by” and saying how proud he 
was to take back with him to Finland such 
splendid reports of the Finnish people in 
America. After he concluded, the presi- 
dent of the Virginia church spoke briefly, 
and then there was more music by the 
chorus. I asked them to sing the Finnish 
national anthem, which the entire audience 
did with fine feeling and interpretation. I 
watched their faces as they sang, and oc- 
casionally I am sure I could see an up- 
turned face gazing wistfully toward the 
blue sky. Their eyes did not see the blue, 
they seemed to be looking through and 
beyond. Perhaps they were seeing far- 
away places of sacred memory—away off 
yonder in the homeland. 

As the strains of their own national 
song died away, the conductor gave the 
signal and the entire assembly sang in 
English, “my country, ’tis of thee’. That 
is their song too, now. A word of appre- 
ciation and gratitude by their leader and 
minister brought the program to a close. 
I stood for a long time shaking their 
hands—most of them hardened and cal- 
loused with toil. Here is a fine body of 
religious liberals and loyal people who are 
helping to make for comity and solidarity 
in the life of America. 

At about five o’clock we pulled away 
from the dock, which was filled with people 
who, in the expression of their farewells, 
evidenced appreciation and esteem. I hope 
I can spend another picnic day with them 
sometime! Mrs. Lappala attended a ser- 
vice in the People’s Church of Chicago last 
winter. I did not know she was there 
until after the service, but when she comes 
again I am going to invite her to speak; 
for I want my church to hear one of the 
bravest and most gifted of the liberal 
religious leaders I know. 
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Pacific School Opens 


At beginning of its second quarter-cen- 
tury with largest number of new 
students in its history 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry begins its second quarter-century 
with the largest number and the highest 
quality of new students that it has had in 
its entire history. Conforming to the 
calendar of the University of California, 
the School opened August 19. 

The students come from a wide field, and 
from places as far separated as Saskatche- 
wan and Louisiana, California and Rhode 
Island, Transylvania and Kansas, Missouri 
and Massachusetts. With one exception, 
all the new students are definitely prepar- 
ing for the ministry. Out of an enrollment 
of fourteen students, eight are married. A 
happy event of anniversary week was the 
marriage in the school chapel of Mr. Fergu- 
son, brother of the minister of the New 
Orleans, La., church, to a young lady from 
that church. 

Nearly all the students are assisting in 
some way in the activities of the near-by 
churches or Sunday-schools. Another event 
of the Sunday evening following the anni- 
versary meetings was the ordination of one 
of the students, Jacob Trapp, as assistant 
minister of the Berkeley, Calif., church. 
The sermon was preached by Prof. Charles 
H. Lyttle of the Meadville Theological 
School, and the ordaining prayer was made 
by President Earl M. Wilbur of the Pacific 
School. The charge to the minister and to 
the people, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship, were given respectively by Dr. Clar- 
ence Reed of Oakland, Calif., Prof. William 
S. Morgan of the Pacific School for the 
Ministry, and Dr. C. 8S. S. Dutton of San 
Francisco, Calif. Mr. Trapp will continue 
his studies at the School. 


Summer at Cape Rosier, Maine 


Some thirty years ago when Cape 
Rosier, Maine, had few summer visitors, 
the year-round residents built Union 
Chapel. For a time the minister of the 
Castine, Maine, Unitarian Church con- 
ducted services Sunday afternoon. In 
later years services have been in charge 
of Rev. Edwin Fairley and Rey. James 
A. Fairley, who spend their vacations in 
Cape Rosier. 

This summer, services were held dur- 
ing July, August, and the first Sunday in 
September. The preachers, besides the 
Fairleys, were Henry J. Golding, one of 
the leaders of the Ethical Culture Society 
of New York City, Rev. Charles G. 
Girelus of the Unitarian Chureh in BUs- 
worth, Maine, and Rey. Orville J. Giptill, 
superintendent of the Maine Sea Coast 
Mission, who is an annual visitor. Hymn 
books were the gift of the Women’s Alli- 
ance of the First. Parish in Portland, 
Maine. The offerings went in part to the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission and in part for 
repairs on the local building. There are a 
considerable number of Unitarians sum- 
mering at Cape Rosier from Wastern 
parishes. 
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Page Me, Please! 


To the Wditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER = 


I don’t in the least know what or where 
Dr. Valentine’s “Hngineahbs Club” is, but 
I am strong for it. I have always greatly 
desired to announce that I could be found 
definitely and beyond peradventure at 
some certain time and place with a reason- 


able hope that there would be those who 


would desire to locate me. I have felt 
that it would give me standing. The very 
name “Hngineahs Club” suggests getting 
somewhere—that’s what engineers are for. 
It gives a general idea of constructive 
ability. It seems to me it would be well 
worth both initiatory fees and dues, for 
all self-respecting clubs have these. Be- 
sides, it is a distinct advantage to have a 
permanent address that displays imagina- 
tion and has publicity appeal. I crave 
such. More than this, is it not more truly 
humble for one to publicly announce 
where “he is at’—a thing about which 
it is presumable that he has some per- 
sonal knowledge—than to spend one’s 
time in proclaiming the whereabouts of 
all and sundry, about whom one has far 
less definite information? 

However, far exceeding any personal 


equation is the great institutional asset 


‘soul, 


that would accrue to the President of the 
American Unitarian Association if he 
knew exactly where to find certain men 
when he wanted them. It is a great ad- 
vantage for a president to know where 
men are at. Often he does not. If, when 
he really needed a certain man for a cer- 
tain piece of co-operative work, he could 
go over, or up, or down to the ‘“Engineahs 
Club” with the assurance that he would 
find that man there, physically, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually, it could not fail 
to be a source of great comfort to his 
It would save a vast deal. of valu- 
able time and energy in locating men. 
The “at’-ness of individuals is vastly 
important. 

Indeed, nothing would please me more 
than to see the “Engineahs Club” with a 
long and healthy waiting list. I wish it 
might find it absolutely necessary to in- 
crease the capacity of its plant, assuming 
that it has-a plant. It seems to me its 
yalue is such that steps should be im- 
mediately taken to encourage the creation 


of a healthy constitution, ample by-laws, 


and to secure a state or even a national 
charter in the interests of permanency. 


“I believe it should have a flag and grips, 


and passwords and emblems and insignia. 
Oh, yes! By all means it should have a 
goat—an ungettable goat. 
PARRISH BLIss. 
Boston, MASS. 


The Age-Old Riddle 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Having recently finished the reading of 
Durant’s “Story of Philosophy’, and 
learning for the first time in a busy life 
what the great thinkers of the ages have 
evolved from their observations and medi- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


tations concerning human existence, and 
reading from week to week the beliefs 
and conclusions of various types of scien- 
tific minds, as recorded by Edward H. 
Cotton in THE Register, the conclusion of 
the whole matter seems to be, after re- 
flection upon these mighty themes, that 
since no one of them, nor of us,.can know 
anything absolutely, and since these great 
minds themselves are not in accord, we 
may each choose the hypothesis which most 
appeals to our own nature. We may, 
without blaspheming our intelligence, be- 
lieve in a Purpose, and in a Power not 
ourselves, and in a life of which the 
present is but the passing of a chapter. 
We may think serenely with Spinoza, or 
soar with Bergson, or walk in the light 
with James, without considering ourselves 
but. partially developed mentalities. 

And are we not in danger, in these 
mentally strenuous times, of eating so 
freely of the Tree of Knowledge as to 
produce spiritual indigestion, leading to a 
kind of “Jehovah complex”? Have we 
quite the humility and teachableness be- 
coming to creatures, who are, in relation 
to their environment, but four seconds old? 

An ALLIANCE WOMAN. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Biography of P. C. Mozoomdar 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


All who remember Rey. Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar, the distinguished Brahmo- 
Samaj minister, who made a profound 
spiritual impression by his addresses at 
the great Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
cago in 1892, and who, during his three 
visits to America, preached with power in 
many of our churches, will be glad to know 
that a “Life” of him has been published in 
India. It gives the interesting story of his 
visits to America and to Hngland, as well 
as of his remarkable work in his own 
country. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Satyendra Nath Sen, 28 New 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta, India, and enclos- 
ing an international post-office money order 
for one dollar (4 shillings, English money). 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


PouGHKEEPSIN, N.Y. 


Dr. Wendte Appreciated 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It was indeed most appropriate that the 
account of Catherine Breshkovsky’s birth- 
day celebration should appear in a recent 
issue of THE ReartsTerR, for she has long 
been an apostle of that ordered liberty 
which we like to associate with our own 
national birthday. But it is no less fitting 
to read in the same paper of the honor 
paid to Dr. Wendte, who, by his work in 
the International Congress of Liberal Re- 
ligions, did so much to strengthen and 
encourage those who have sought freedom 
of worship in Hurope. The group of 
Americans who attended the Berlin Con- 
gress in 1910, under Dr. Wendte’s leader- 
ship, realized, as they could not otherwise 
have done, how state and church were 
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linked to suppress the nonconformist 
conscience and saw what it meant to the 
European liberals to touch hands with 
their American coreligionists through Dr. 
Wendte’s sympathetic interpretation. 

And now it appears that the same year, 
1844, which gave us these two great souls, 
saw also the first Commencement of our 
own Unitarian School at Meadville. All 
three—the woman, the man, the institu- 
tion—have nobly served the cause of free- 
dom. May the work of their hands be 
established ! 

CAROLINE SHAW SHERER. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 


Appeal to Our Readers 


One of our devoted Unitarian workers 
needs help. He has undergone a surgical 
operation and has spent a considerable 
time convalescing in the hospital. During 
this period an added misfortune has come 
to his family; a dependent member has 
suffered an illness which entails surgery 
and care in another hospital. The expense 
involved, even with the plainest provision 
of necessities, is very great for our friend, 
and his own resources are not enough to 
meet the situation. To relieve him of the 
heavy burden, we are aSking our people to 
respond to this appeal. Will they give 
generously? Small or large gifts will not 
only meet the actual money needs, which 
are about $500, but will bring peace of 
mind to a household that is worthy of all 
that may be done. 

Please send contributions to either of 
the undersigned. Acknowledgment will be 
made by letter, and in THr REGISTER. 


GrorGE EF. PATTERSON, 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASS. 


Death of Mr. Huxtable 


Rey. James Huxtable, minister emeritus 
of the Hawes Unitarian Church in South 
Boston, Mass., died at Newport, N.Y., Sep- 
tember 13. He was active in the pastorate 
of this church from 1890 to 1919. He was 
once in the Baptist ministry, and, after 
joining the Unitarian fellowship, he served 
churches in Newburgh, N.Y., and Hyde 
Park, Mass., before coming to South Bos- 
ton. A full account of his life and work 
will appear in a later issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Gifts to San Diego Church 


Dr. Howard B. Bard’s sermon at the 
opening service of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego, Calif., September 8, 
was partly in dedication of the new pulpit 
and chairs, the gift of Mrs. Arthur Cos- 
grove in memory of her sister, Mrs. Pauline 
Kingston, and the enlarging and repaneling 
of the front of the platform, the gift of 
Mrs. Isabel R. Otis in memory of her 
father and her mother, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Newton Roberts. A new carpet for the 
lobby, given by the Women’s Alliance, was 
put down during vacation. 
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Religious Education Institute 


Belmont, Mass., churches will again join 
in maintaining, under the auspices of the 
Belmont Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies, an Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Norumbega 
District Council of Religious Education. 
The Institute will meet Tuesday evenings 
from October 1 to December 1 inclusive, 
the first five sessions being held in the 
parish house of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Unitarian, Concord Avenue and Com- 
mon Street. The second five sessions will 
be held in the Payson Park Church, 
Belmont Street and Payson Road. 

Prof. Osbert W. Warmingham of the 
Boston University School of Religious Edu- 
eation and Social Service will lecture at 
7.30 P.M. each evening on “The Prophets 
as Personalities”. At 8.30 p.m. there will 
be a series of conferences for chureh school 
officers and teachers, led by expert Sunday- 
school teachers and administrators. While 
the Institute is intended primarily for 
workers in religious education, Professor 
Warmingham’s lectures offer an oppor- 
tunity to any one interested in hearing a 
modern scholar’s interpretation of some of 
the great historic figures of the Bible. 

Information regarding the Institute may 
be obtained from the committee in charge 
of the Institute: Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 
dean; Mrs. E. W. Taylor, secretary; Miss 
L. J. Meek, treasurer. 


How to Send Church News 


To the following editorial in The North- 
western Christian Advocate, the news edi- 
tor of THE REGISTER heartily assents. It 
says what he would say to the men and 
women in the churches who, in increasing 
numbers, co-operate in “covering” parish 
and other news. 

To the editorial it should be added that 
what news is written should be of general 
interest to the Fellowship. The editorial 
follows: 


The Northwesterw is eager for news. It 
cannot always send star reporters to the 
places where the news is, or where it is 
likely to “break” next week. Therefore it 
must depend, for much important informa- 
tion, on volunteer friends. 

To them a word of real appreciation. 
They help this office more than they know, 
and we are grateful. 

To them, also, a word of appeal. Copies 
of local newspapers, or clippings, are sure 
to block the progress of the news on its 
way to our columns. ‘The local account 
cannot be printed “as is.” It was written 
for a different group of readers, usually 
by someone who finds the language of our 
Canaan a trifle difficult. 

This means rewriting. And... rewrit- 
ing must always give way to work which 
is more clamorous and more immediately 
important. 

So we ask, and not altogether selfishly, 
that the news be rewritten at the source. 
The sender almost always knows how to 
do it to meet The Northwestern's needs. 
And though for him or her it may be a 
twenty-minute job, for the office it is one 
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of so many twenty-minute jobs that by 
the time it gets done the news has ceased 
to be news. 

There is another reason. Papers come 
to this office by the score, every day. They 
cannot all be examined carefully page by 
page. We know to our sorrow that many 
a marked copy has gone to an unmarked 
grave. 

Therefore, for everybody’s better service, 
please, instead of clippings, or copies of 
the local newspaper, or articles written 
for a local constituency, or complete copies 
of printed programs, send us the concise 
and clear summary of what, when, where, 
how, and by whom. 

These five are 
journalism. 


the very meat of 


Culls “Dead Wood” from Roll 
of Members at Niagara Falls 


The First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., culls the ‘dead wood” from 
its membership rolls. The list of 132 
names reported at the annual meeting of the 
ehurch, although a smaller figure than in 
former years, actually represents a gain 
in active members, as it includes only 
really interested persons. 

Reports at the meeting showed a 
strengthening of all the activities of the 
parish. The installation of the organ has 
resulted in an increase in the attendance 
that appears to be permanent. The church 
school has an enrollment of seventy-seven 
pupils and an average attendance of sixty. 
An increased church budget was approved. 
H. P. Hale, Charles Vaughn, and P. G. 
Savage were elected trustees, and the ap- 
pointment of Prescott Fuller to the Board 
was confirmed. The trustees elected these 
officers: President, Mr. Vaughn; treasurer, 
J. J. Noll; secretary, Homer Whitman. 


Mr. Huizinga to Holland 


Rey. William J. Huizinga has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Parish Unita- 
rian Chureh in Norton, Mass., to return 
to his native country, Holland, where he 
will engage in graduate study in the de- 
partment of church history in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden for his Ph.D. degree. 
While studying, Mr. Huizinga plans to 
preach occasionally in liberal pulpits of 
England and Holland. Mr. Huizinga 
holds the degree of Ph.B. and A.M. from 
the University of Chicago and B.D. from 
the Meadville Theological School. His res- 
ignation at Norton will become effective 
October 1. 


Good Work at Trenton, N.J. 


Reports of good work done during the 
year were presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church of 
Trenton, N.J. Spencer Green told of the 
reorganization and new developments of 
the Y. P. R. U. society. Rev. Elmer D. 
Colcord presented a report and spoke on 
the type of influence exerted by a liberal 
church. 

These officers were chosen: President, 
Albin G. Nicolaysen; secretary, Dr. Robert 
G. Leavitt; treasurer, Mrs. Uno Malm- 
strom; new members of the Board, Arthur 
5. Hancock and Tobias Brill. 
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Rev. H. P. Marley, Minister 
and Social Welfare Worker 


Rey. H. P. Marley, who is the new min- 


ister of the First Unitarian Church in 1 


Ann Arbor, Mich., has had varied expe- 
rience in social welfare work, in addition 
to his pastoral and preaching labors. 

He was graduated from the University 
of Missouri in 1921 and at once entered 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City, where he remained three years, re- 
ceiving his degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
in 1924. 

During one summer he held a scholar- 
ship in the New York School of Social 
Work, and during another summer he 
studied at Columbia University. His first 
pastorate was in Brooklyn, N.Y., while 
a theological student. Later pastorates 
were in Greensboro, N.C., and Toledo, 
Ohio; and before coming to Ann Arbor, he 
was affiliated with the Washington City 
church movement at Indianapolis, Ind. 

In North Carolina, My. Marley made 
an intensive study of cotton mill condi- 
tions, especially in regard to paternalism 
of the owners toward the educational 
system and cotton mill villages. 

While in Toledo, Mr. Marley was chair- 
man of the social service committee of 
the Council of Churches. While still in 
college, he was secretary for the Society 
for the Friendless, a prison welfare cr- 
ganization in Kansas City, Mo., and° was 
an assistant in the Mexican Mission in 
the same city. In New York City he was 
leader of a boys’ club in the East Side 
YS Me OurAG 

During the war, on account of a dis- 
ability, he was classified as a limited sery- 
ice man and did Y. M. C. A. work at a 
training camp near Kansas City. Mr. 
Marley’s study of Southern conditions has 
led to several articles, among them being 
“Schools in the Balance”, published in 
The Survey; “Ownership and the Wage 
System”, published in The American Fed- 
erationist; “The Negro in Recent Southern 
Literature”, published in The South At- 
lantic Quarterly. 


Parker Memorial to Resume 
Evening Services, October 6 


The auditorium of Parker Memorial at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., has 
been redecorated, and extensive repairs 
have been made in the building. Two 
memorial tablets containing typical Theo- 
dore Parker statements have been taken 
from the old Parker Memorial on Berkeley 
Street and placed in the echureh audi- 
torium. Minor additions have been made 
in the building which will enable the young 
people to create better dramatic services 
of worship. The minister of this church 
is Rev. Robert W. Jones. 

The evening services, which this year 
will stress the fine arts in religion, with 
addresses by guest speakers, will begin 
October 6. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Henry R. Scott, president of the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, 
will be the speakers at this first service. 
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Church Kindergarten Class at Hopedale, Mass. 


HERE are _ twenty-four 
this remarkable kindergarten class of 
the Unitarian Parish in Hopedale, Mass., 
and they are all in the above picture. 
This is the first year that a kindergarten 
of the project type has been tried in this 


children in 


ehurch. It is conducted along the lines 
of a public school kindergarten, but with 
the religious and moral motives stressed 
in story and handiwork and music and 
the contact of the children with each 
other. The class meets at the hour of the 
church service. 

The teacher, Mrs. C. Hubert Draper, a 


graduate of the Wheelock School and a 
former teacher in the Hopedale kinder- 
garten; the Misses Jennie Draper and 
Helen Andrew, both former Sunday- 
school teachers, and Miss Lillian Forster, 
the obliging young pianist, all make a 
harmonious working group in charge of 
the class. Mothers have shown admirable 
co-operation. 

At the Children’s Day service, a few of 
the older members of the class received 
certificates of graduation into the main 
school, while the kindergarten received 
additions from the cradle roll. 


Iowa Conference to Hear 
Denominational Leaders 


Speakers at the annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, to be held 
at Keokuk, Iowa, Monday, September 30, to 
Wednesday, October 2, will be Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president 
of the General Alliance; Arthur Bartlett, 
administrative vice-president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, Boston; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School; Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, minister of the Universalist 
Church, Joliet, Ill.; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa; Rey. Laurance R. Plank, 
minister of the Omaha, Neb., church; Rey. 
Oswald BH. Helsing, minister of the Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, church; Rey. Rupert Hollo- 
way, minister at Iowa City, Iowa; Rev. 


‘Laura B. Galer, minister of the Univer- 


salist Church in Mount Pleasant, Iowa; 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon of Hamilton, Il. 
Professor Hutcheon will deliver the 
Arthur Markley Judy Foundation lecture, 
Monday evening, on “Man’s Mad. Pursuit 
of the False Infinite’. Tuesday’s conven- 
tion addresses will be by Mr. Dutton, on 
“Is There a Future for the Unitarian 
Church?’ and by Mr. Plank on a subject 
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to be announced. Mrs. Fred H. Hunter 
of Des Moines, a director of the General 
Alliance, will preside at the Alliance 
luncheon, and the speakers will be Mrs. 
Reese and Miss Gordon. Dr. C. H. Ehinger, 
president of the Keokuk chapter of the 
League, will preside at the League 
luncheon, where Mr. Bartlett will be the 
principal speaker. Rev. R. D. Richardson 
of Keokuk will preside at the fellowship 
banquet that evening. 

Addresses on Wednesday will be as fol- 
lows: Mr. Helsing, “Some Problems of 
Our Church”; Mr. Holloway, “Freedom in 
the Modern World”; Dr. Reese, “Liberals 
in the Orient’; Mrs. Galer, at a meeting 
under auspices of the Religious Education 
Committee of the Association, ‘Civic 
Projects in Religious Education”; Dr. 
Snow, “The Church, the Ministry, and 
the New Reformation”; Dr. Macpherson, 
“Unity in Universals”. 


Parish Assistant at Toledo 


The First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, began the year with Miss Dorothy 
Dean Hopkins as its new parish assistant. 
Miss Hopkins completed the course at the 
Meadville Theological School for parish 
assistants, and this past summer she re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from the University 
of Chicago, with a thesis on “The Unita- 
rian Contribution to Religious Education”. 
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King’s Chapel Changes 


New lighting and new heating sys- 

tems installed during the summer 

Worshipers at King’s Chapel, return- 
ing from their vacations, may not 
quickly be aware of the considerable 
changes that have taken place. The 
oldest granite building of consequence 
in the city, it has grown constantly 
in public regard, both for its architec- 
ture and for its integrity in public 
worship. The labors bestowed upon 
the structure. in the past few. years 
outside and within have brought it to 
as good a state of preservation as 
could be desired. During the past 
summer a new lighting system has 
been installed by the hanging of a very 
beautiful chandelier. Also a new heat- 
ing system has been adopted—that of 
taking steam from the steam pipes re- 
cently built in Tremont Street by the 
Edison WHlectric Light Corporation. 
This system of heating eliminates all 
fire risk from furnaces. An adequate 
sprinkler system has been introduced. 
When the daily services of worship for the 
sixteenth consecutive year begin on Tues- 
day, October 1, it will be in a building 
made safe and kept beautiful so far as 
watchful care can avail. 


Noon Services, King’s Chapel 


On Tuesday, October 1, at 12.15 p.m., the 
King’s Chapel noon services will reopen. 
This will be the sixteenth year of these 
week-day services. The preacher, Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, October 1-4, will be 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish 
in Milton, Mass. Mr. Pomeroy has spent 
the summer in England. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins of King’s 
Chapel will conduct the devotional part of 
each service as usual, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, the King’s Chapel organist, will play 
the organ each day, giving on Mondays a 
recital, when there is no sermon. Miss 
Hope Wright will play the violin, as in 
other years. There will be a new violon- 
cellist this year, Mrs. Francis W:. Snow 
(Virginia Stickney) of Brookline. 

Many distinguished names appear on the 
list of preachers for the fall. Rey. A. 
Herbert Gray, D.D., of the Crouch Hill 
Presbyterian Church, London, England, 
who will tour the United States this fall, 
will preach at*the noon services in King’s 
Chapel, December 17-20 inclusive. Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., Emeritus, of Yale 
University Divinity School, will preach on 
the two days before Thanksgiving. Dr. 
John Howard Melish of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., Dr. William P. 
Merrill of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, Dr. Horace Westwood, the Lay- 
men’s League mission preacher, and Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares of the University of 
Chicago, will all preach at King’s Chapel 
during the fall. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra.—The financial re- 
verses resulting from the ravages of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly have so affected 
the resources of the people of the United 
Liberal Church that they have decided not 
to reopen the church for the autumn and 
winter. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


All over upland and 
lowland, the CHARM 
of the golden-rod. 
Some of us callit 
AUTUMN; and others 


call it GOD 
CARRUTH 


Washta, Iowa, Unitarians 
in Annual Picnic Meeting 


The annual picnic meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Washta, Iowa, which is a 
chapter of the Sioux City, Iowa, church. 
was held August 18 on the Iawns of Phil 


Bierman, George Stratton, and H. F. 
Hoffman, who live in adjacent houses’ in 
Washta. Approximately 150 persons were 
present, from Cherokee, Marcus, Pierson, 
Correctionville, Pocahontas, Kingsley, 
Schaller, Aurelia, Quimby, Storm Lake, 
Meriden, Movyille, and Sioux City, Iowa, 


and Fulda, Minn. Dr. Charles E. Snyder 
of the Sioux City church gave the address 
of the occasion; and Rey. L. D. Havig- 
hurst of the Washta Federated Church, 
W. B. Chapman of Correctionville, and 
Judge A. O. Wakefield of Sioux City, 
also spoke briefly. Mr. Bierman, who is 
a member of the Cherokee County Board 
of Supervisors, presided;. and .Charles 
©. R. Bush, the present representative 
from Cherokee County to the Iowa Legis- 
lature, was general chairman of arrange- 
ments. 

A happy feature of the occasion was 
the christening by Dr. Snyder of Shirley 
Margaret Dawson, the seven-months-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. HE. W. Dawson 
of Fulda, Minn., and the granddaughter 
of the late W. P. Dawson and Mrs. Daw- 
son, who were among the organizers of 
the Washta Unity Society thirty-four 
years ago; also, the christening of Linda 
May Ralston, the eleven-months-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Ralston 
of Kingsley, Iowa, and the granddaughter 
of Mr. and Mrs..W. B. Chapman, who like- 
wise were of the original Washta Unita- 
rian group. 

Dr. Snyder also met with and spoke 
at the annual summer meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Sioux Falls, S8.D., August 
4, where fifty of the members gathered 
for an afternoon meeting and supper in 
the park. The Sioux Falls group plan 
to visit the Sioux City chureh for the 
Sunday morning service, September 15. 

In the pursuance of the district work of 
the Sioux City cbhureh, this summer, Dr, 
Snyder has visited twenty-three towns 
and met with approximately 250 persons, 


Michigan Conference 


Sessions of the Michigan Conference will 
be held in Detroit, Mich., October 8 and 9, 
following shortly on the meetings of the 
Minnesota Conference in Duluth, Minn. 
The general topie will be “The Chureh and 
the Present Crisis”. 
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CGC TF O* RS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE PREACHING MISSION SEASON 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
will open at the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., October 
20, when Dr. Horace Westwood, 
League Mission Preacher, will begin 
a week’s series of meetings. 

The schedule of missions with Dr. 
Westwood is complete for the year, 
but additional missions are being 
planned with other able ministers 
as preachers. Address all inquiries 
respecting missions to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 


graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 


cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

The academic year will begin with 
Autumn Quarter, September 30, 1929. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY BRUCE SNow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


the 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Resssz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C.-Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston; Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic’ standards. 


Rey. LYMAN V. RuTLeDGE, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIp M. Finoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE ciiristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB. 1122 


| ing the year. 
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School of University Church 
in Seattle Needs More Room 


The building up of the church school 
and the Young People’s Society, the carry- 


ing on of a public forum, and an addition 


of twenty new members to the church were 
important items in last year’s work of the 
University Unitarian Church in Seattle, 
'Wash., of which Rev. Dorothy Dyar is 
minister. 

At the closing. session of the church 
school, each class presented on the stage 
some expression of its study material dur- 
The immediate problem of 
the school is adequate space for increasing 
numbers. The school not only became 
self-supporting but made gifts to the 


- church treasury. 


A class of the University of Washington 
held several camp conferences and met on 
Sunday mornings through part of the year 
for discussions in the minister’s study. 
The Young People’s Society held Sunday 
evening meetings preceding the open 
forum. Through most of the year, a uni- 
fied program for the forum was carried 
out under the general head of “Issues 
That Challenge”. The League chapter and 
the Young People’s Society each conducted 
a church service. The girls of the latter 
society have maintained a robed choir 
through the latter half of the year and 
will continue with it next year. The Alli- 
ance studied psychology throughout the 
year, beginning with basic principles and 
continuing with the psychology of religion. 

Miss Dyar was re-elected for the coming 
year, and these trustees were chosen: 
Samuel Collyer and Mrs. J. V. Lamson, 
continuing, in office; J. F. Beede, M. O. 
Roark, and. Mrs. George P. Haley. Mr. 
Roark resigned from office soon after the 
meeting; the vacancy will. not be filled 
until September. Mr. Collyer was _ re- 
elected president of the Board of Trustees 
at its first regular meeting. Mrs. Lamson 
will act as treasurer and Mrs. Haley as 
secretary. 


Personals 


Bruce Wilder Saville, prominent sculptor, 
whose monument of Anthony Wayne in 
Toledo, Ohio, was dedicated September 14, 
comes from a Unitarian family of the First 
Parish Chureh in Quincy, Mass. His 
mother, Mrs. George G. Saville, has served 
as Massachusetts director of the Alliance 
and as chairman of the central Cheerful 
Letter Committee. 


-Mrs. Charlotte C. (Stearns) Eliot, who 
died September 10 at the age of eighty-six 
years, was a daughter-in-law of Dr. Wil- 
liam Greenleaf Eliot, founder of the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., 
and a founder of Washington University. 
During her residence in St. Louis she was 
a member of this church. She had made 
her home in Cambridge, Mass., for the past 
nine years and was a member of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in that city. As 
an author, her published works include 
“The Life of Dr. Greenleaf Eliot” and 
“Savonarola”’, a dramatic poem. In St. 
Louis she was active in public work and 
was instrumental in obtaining the passage 
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of the probation and juvenile courts laws 


and other reformatory measures in 
Missouri. 
Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister-in- 


charge of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., 
spent a large part of this past summer in 
England, conducting antiquarian investiga- 
tions connected with the Chapel. He 
visited the parish church of St. Cyr, Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire, where Robert Rat- 
cliffe, the first minister of King’s Chapel, 
spent the last eighteen years of his life. 
He also visited the grave of Samuel Cary, 
who was the colleague of James Freeman 
at the Chapel. In the British Museum he 
studied the Book of Common Prayer con- 
taining the changes. suggested by Samuel 


Clarke for the first revised Book of Gom- 


mon Prayer printed in America for King’s 
Chapel. 


Joseph S. Wormstead, who has been a 
member of the Unitarian Church in Marble- 
head, Mass., since the age of fifteen years, 
celebrated his ninety-first birthday, Sep- 
tember 138. He received many tokens of 
the occasion, including letters of congratu- 
lation from President Louis C. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
Arthur Bartlett, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and a fellow parishioner. Mr, Wormstead 
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served as chairman of the old Parish Com- 
mittee of the Marblehead church for many 
years, and is now a trustee of the Story 
Fund. 


Melvin L. Welke of Baltimore, Md., 
sailed September 21 for a year of graduate 
study at Oxford University under the 
Harriet Otis Cruft Fellowship of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. He preached at 
the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, 
September 15. 


Rey. George 8S. Cooke, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Redlands, 
Calif., who took a small party to Hurope 
last June, returned to his parish, Sep- 
tember 11. 


First Tercentenary Service 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass., was one of 
the three Salem clergymen who prepared 
the service held in that city September 8 
in celebration of the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the transference of the govern- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bay Company 
from England to New England. This was 
the first official event of the Massachuseits 
Bay tercentenary celebration. Herbert 
Parker, tercentenary chairman and a Uni- 
tarian layman, was the orator of the day. 


WHITHER RELIGION? 


ANALYSIS of the Religious Situation in American Society To-day. 
PROJECTION of the Coming Religious Program in the American Community. 


“Community Types and Programs”—Joseph Ernest McAfee. 
“Religion Without a Church”’—same author. te 
“Organizing the Community for Good Will’—same author. 

“The Church in the Changing Community’—Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Single copies fifteen cents. 


Fifty cents for the set of four. 


Ten copies for $1.00. 
Published by The Community Church, 
12 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Overheard in Engiauu. ler ’n 
me ain’t no more alike than as if it twan’t 
us. She be just as different as I be, only 
tother way round.” 


A clergyman of Whitley Bay has de- 
seribed jazz as the music of savage orgies. 
Others say it is merely a bad case of 
a noise in a hurry.—Punch. 


Woman Driver in automobile: **Tell me, 
George, quick! Which is the right side of 
the road to keep when you’re running 
down a hill backwards like this?”—Punch. 


“Come on in, Tommy! Don’t you know 
that a barking dog never bites?’ ‘Yes, 
sir, I know that; but I don’t know how 
soon your dog will stop barking.” 


“Let’s see, how does that saying go: 
‘If a man make a better mouse-trap than 
his neighbor, the world will beat—will 
beat—’ ” “Will beat him out of the 
patent, no doubt.”—Montreal Star. 


Little Mary sat seriously thinking out 
a hard problem, when she remarked: 
“Grandma, I don’t know which I’ll be—a 
storekeeper or a nurse, or just get mar- 
ried and be nothing.” 


A reader who asks for the correct pro- 
nuneiation of “Pall Mall” says he has 
heard three opinions expressed—‘Pawl 
Mawl”, “Pahl Mahl’, and Pell Mell”. 
Many people pronounce it “Pall Mall’. 

—Punch. 


The wisest and the best of men 
Have never deemed it treason 

To laugh a bit and chat a bit 
And jest a bit in season. 

To joke a bit and talk a bit 
And balance up their reason. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, of dictionary 
fame, says there is really no harm in a 
split infinitive. That is probably so, says 
The Boston Herald, but we doubt whether 
he would be willing to wholeheartedly 
and without reservations, except under 
the most unusual circumstances, and then 
only occasionally, approve of one like this. 


A traveler arrived at a small border- 
land village very late at night. He went 
from house to house endeavoring to find a 
night’s lodging, but found each in dark- 
ness, and no one could be persuaded to 
give him hospitality. At length he 
knocked at a small house in despair and, 
when a head finally appeared at the win- 
dow above, asked for lodging, but it was 
refused. “Aren’t there any Christians in 
this place?” he asked, desperately. ‘No, 
sir’, was the reply, “we’re all Johnsons 
and Jardines’’. 


Throngs of people were entering in at a 
gate at which, tradition has it, stood St. 
Peter. Among them was a man who was 
entering when St. Peter barred the way, 
Saying, “We know you not. You cannot 
enter here!” “But”, cried he, “you must 
know me. My wife has been a regular 
churchgoer all her life.” “We know your 
wife’, said the saint, “but we do not know 
you here’. “There must be some mis- 
take”, cried the man, astonished. “I have 
always been most particular to send my 
children to Sunday school regularly. 
They have always brought home prizes.” 
“Yes”, was the reply. “We know your 
children, but we do not know you.” 
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The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


lige following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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Individual 
Home 
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A 
Church 


Lodge BIBLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


| Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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Church Notes . 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (16 
School and Tremont Streets. June to conta’ 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
corres peste Lee: Sunday at 11 a.m., 

orning Prayer, with serm b. 

Carroll Perkins, D.D. ici 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST - 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East Band ; 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 
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